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THE BREEZE UPON THE OCEAN. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


There are sounds of sweetest measure 
For the landsman, if ye will ; 
There is music, that with pleasure 
Can the coldest bosom thrill ! 
But there’s nought with life or motion, 
Or that one could hold more dear, 
Than the breeze upon the ocean 
To the seaman's list’ning ear ! 


O'er the waves, now gently swelling, 
Steals the murmur of the wind ; 
’Tis the voice of loved ones dwelling 
In aregion far behind. 
And the sailor, that felt sadden’d 
As his thoughts were turn'd to home, 
Now looks forth, with spirits giadden'd, 
As the gales in whispers come ! 


And the heart no danger fearing 
When the tempest raged around, 
And the sou! of dauntiess bearing 
Hath quicken'd at the sound ! 
And tears, warm tears, are falling 
O’er the seaman’s manly face, 
As the breeze is sweet recalling 
Some old familiar place ! 


THE SOUL’S BELIEF. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Say not this life is all ! 
Pines not the soul i earth's ungenial air ! 
Must al) we love of virtuous and of fair 

Alike unnoted fail! 
The hearts most dear to dust all moulder back, 
And no freed spirits tread a loftier track ? 


Must hopes of purer bliss, 
More high and holy than we meet with now, 
Stamp their pright signet upon manood’s brow, 
And love's first timid kiss 
Make the heart throb with angel-joy alone, 
To perish when the clay to earth has gone? 


Oh ! can the chainless soul, 
That struggles on through toil, and woe, and strife, 
Onward and upward to a nobler life, 

Reach not the lofiy goal ! 

Catch glimpses of a glory it may win, 
Then sleep in gloom ere its bright course begin * 


Vague dreams of childhood's hour, 
Filling the heart with awe, it knew not why, 
As if a spirit whisper'd, passing by, 
Youth's burning wish for power— 
To scan the mysteries that circle round. 
To tread the depths of nature's endless bound ;— 


And manhood's lofuer gaze, 
Wearing the harness of a sterner fight, = 
And struggling on, where through the lurid night 
Beams an immortal blaze; 
Why, why were these proud aspirations given, 
If the worn soul be barr'd e’en hope of heaven ! 


All that the past hath taught— 
Its prophets, teaching a sublimer lore ; 
Its god-like poets, heaping the bright ore 
From the rich mines of thought ; 
And high sou!’d men, who, in that darken'd age, 
Dared mm the cause of tru’h to breast its rage ; — 


All that now lures us on, 
Pownting afar, where glory waits our call, 
Speaks to the soul, ‘hat when its clay shall fall, 
A nobler, brighter dawn 
Shall beam around its st-ps, befure untrod, 
Where with strong wing it sweeps still nearer God ! 


Darkness surrounds the grave ; 
And te the blind and erring, doubt and fear ; 
But the high hopes that light our pathway here 
Stream o'er the cloud-hung wave, 
And show beyond a more congenial clime, 
Where the soul's lofty power prevails o'er Death and Time! 


A GAME OF CHESS WITH NAPOLEON. 
* * * When I was a petty clerk in R *s, the narrowness of my 
finances allowed me to indulge in no amusement but chess ; aud, as a constant 


habitué of the Café de la Regence, I had attained a certain degree of force ;\\i 


|| * Sir,’ replied R 


| fool you are ! 


My brain reels—the house mast go! Nothing but a miracle can save us. Five 


, tat is to say, a first-rate player could only give me the advantage of a couple 
of piecer. It iy necessary | should premise all this, before I come to my en- 
| counter with the emperor. I gave, then, ail my leisure time to chess ; bot, to 
_concea! the poverty of my appointments. maintained the most rigid secrecy at 
| te Regence as to who or what I was, and was universally supposed to be liv- 
| ing on my means—a mere Paris flaneur. Do not lose sight of this fact. Well, 
[ bore my condition cheerfully, practised the most rigid economy as to ways and 
means, and sat early and late at my desk, during bu-iness hours ; existing on 
the present, living on the future; watching the opportunity 'o better my hard 
fate, by seizing that critical moment (should it present itself), which they say 
| Fortune offers once, at least, in the life of every man. . 
On the 5th of March, in the year 1815, we were all at our posts in the even- 
ing making up the monthly mail for Constantinople. It was lale—between eight 
jand nine o'clock. 1 was rocking on my hard wooden stool as usual, seribbling 
away for dear life, in company with some nine or ten other clerks. all of su- 
perior grade in the office, when the door flew open, and our chief, R——, 
stood before us, with a face as pale a pretty woman's wheu the doctor says her 
seed recover ! 
very sound was hushed, every stool cessed to rock, ev was stopped 
| scratching. Somethin ao had evidently leleeeokcuee dire event 
‘big with the fate of Catv and of Rome.’ Mexico was engulfed by an earth- 
| quake, or Peru was washed to powder by a tornado. R spoke, and his 
_ Voice quivered. * Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘though I opened not the black-book, 
_[Teould not prevent others, many hours, from unfoldiag its leaves. France is 
no longer France! ‘The whirlwind has smitten her! The thunder-cloud has 
| burst upon our happy shores! I may be announcing to you the ruinof the 
house of R and Brothers!’ 
_ Ruin and R——! The association of terms appeared too ridiculous. We 
| thought the governor mad ! 
| ‘*Centlemen,’ resumed the mighty Israelite, * hear me out, and appreciate the 
| magnitude of the communication. Napoleon Buonaparte has left Elba, has 
landed in France, the army join him, and his eagles are flying to Paris with 
| lightning speed! I come now from the Tuileries. Lovis XVIIL, by the 
grace of God, will be off for Flanders in a few daysas fast as his fat will let 
him. The ministers are drawing up a bombastic proclamation to issue 
to-morrow tothe people, but I foresee tLeir downfall is aseured. The folly of 
_ the Lourbons again breaks the peace of Europe, and France is about to plunge 
anew into a thirty years’ war!’ 
‘“* Hurrah!’ shouted two or three clerks, stanch Buonapartists. 
‘ Forgive me, my dear sir,’ cried one of them to R-—, * forgive the inter- 


ruption, but this cannot touch the house. Be yourself. This alarm is surely 
| premature. Hurrah! the emperor must have money. He will want a loan. 
| We shall have the crown jewels, worth fourteen millions of gold, in pledge ; 
| and the fat citizens of Pars, who swear by the house of _ K——. will furnish 
the cash! Hurrah, then! Vive /’Empereur !—A bas les Bourbons ?—Vive 


Napo!éon 


. sternly, —‘ sir, you are a fool! and you talk like the 
The emperor must have money instantly, true enough too true! 
| but Louis is even now packing up the crown jewels, in case he is obliged to 
| fy to Ghent; trust the old fox for that, and ali his private treasures of gold 
aad diamoads to boot The emperor can offer no guarantee capable of being 

quickly realised. He will tender me his note of hand—bah! and the Con- 


| gress at Vienna stil! sitting ! and the armies of the allies not disbanded ! and 
the Russians in Germany ! and the Cossacks of the Von ia sunny Europe, like 


vultures eager to whet their filthy beaks in the dearest blood of France! Sir, 


, you talk like a child! Do you forget our cash operation of last week! Du 


you remember that in our vaults he five millions of golden Napoleons! aud, 
doubtless, Talleyrand and Fouche willtry to make their peace with Bona- 
parte by advising that ihis sum should be seized as a forced loan. Five mil- 
lions 

* The allied armies will dissolve like snow beneath the sun of June !" retort. 


| ed the Bonapartist clerk. 
| *Never! cried R——, emphatically: ‘Napoleon has laid too many ob- 


‘ligations upon Russia and Aastria. They groan beneath the weight of 
his favours. Benefit a scoundrel, and be sure he flies at your throat when he 
can !’ 

* Yes,’ continued R —, ‘five millions in gold,one hundred millions of frames ! 


miihons !’ 


y * but,’ asked the imperialist clerk, ‘can we not hide the gold!—can we not 


seoad it away 
* And what can we do with it !’ impetuously interrupted R—— + Where 


ean we hide it, that its place of concealment will not be known! The bar 


wners are closed sir and no person may leave Paris The moment Napoleon 
sets foot in the Tuileries I shail be summoned thither, and this gold will be de- 
manded as a loan. A loan indeed !’ 

| * Bat, perhaps, Lafitte 

| * Lafitte the devil, sir! To Lafitte’s house I shall be politely invited to 
| send the money. | must give ap this vast sum, or perhaps be tried by court- 
vmartial and shot for petty treason! Think you Bonaparte comes this time 
to play any thing but the game of life ordeath! Do we not know the man? 
Remember the active part i have taken in arranging the affairs of those Bour- 
\bo: -,and thiok not my exertions in their cause can ever be overlooked, except 
‘by themselves. A bundred milliuns! Ob, brother! my dear brother! of al 
men on eorth, yeu alone could save me by your council ; and I am in Paris, 


x you are in London ! 


* The emperor cannot be here yet, why not send to your brother!’ asked the 
peralist. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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* The barriers are, I repeat, closed, and guarded by the artillery with !oaded 
guns. applied myself for a passport, and was refused. The gratitude of 
kings! | was retused this by the Bourbons, who wish naturally to delay the, 
heavy tidings of lament for France, until their own personal safety is insur-) 
ed. The peaeants love Napoleon, and might arrest them, A hundred mil-, 
lions 

“And no one can then leave Paris? This is really so!’ ejaculated 
the Bonapartist, beginning himself to tremble for the safety of his idol, the 
house. 

‘ Such is literally the case. None may pass, but one courier for each am- 
bassador. The messenger of the English embassay this moment leaves with! 
despatches for the court of St. James's. I have spoken with him, and 


have offered him £500 to bear a letter to my brother, and the man re- | 


fuses! The post, too,is sopped. Allisstopped, or will stop. Five millions 
of gold 

The English cour‘er is a German named Schmidt, is he not 1’ queried the 
Bonapartist clerk, by way of saying something. 

‘He is ! may he break hisneck on the road! The moment he communi- 
cates his news in London, the British funds fall ten per cent, as thev will do 
here to-morrow morning, and in both cities we hold consols to an immense. 
amount. Oh, for some heaven-inspired idea to circumvent this fellow Schmidt! 


But I talk as a child!—my brain reels! Five millions of Napoleons in|) 


our cellars! Ob, my brother! why canoot the spirit of our father arise 
and stand before you to-morrow in London, ere the arrival of this courier !’ 
The climax had arrived. R heart was full. He sunk into achair. and. 
hid his face in his hands. The deep silence of profound consternation prevail-. 
ed throughout the office. 
Now whatever was the feeling of my fellow-clerks, I cannot convey to you! 


the slightest idea of the revolution which had sprung vp in my breast during | 


the foregoing conversation. I had not spoken, but eagerly watched and de- 
voured every word, every look of the several speakers. 1 was like the Pythoness 
of Delphi awaiting the inspiration of her god, my * Magnus Apollo’ being my 
poor 1500 franc salary. Never was there more burning genius of inspiration 
for an enterprising man than an income limited to 1500 francs! My frame di- 
lated lise that of Ulysses in Homer, when breathed on bythe sage Minerva ; 
or, to pair my Greek with a Latin simile, I might be likened to Curtius, re- 
solved to save Rome by leaping into the gulf ; only, as an improvement upon 
this latter hero, I fancied I could take the plunge without breaking my neck ! 
Any how, I jumped up, kicked ny wooden stool away, and presented myself! 
before R——. 

“If being in London three hours before the English courier may advantage 
the house, cried I, ‘ here do I undertake the task, or will forfeit life. Give me 
some token of credence to hand your brother, sir, gold for my expenses on the 
road, and trust to me!’ ; 

* What mean you! Are youmad !’ said R——, surprised, while my fel- 
low-clerks began to mutter at my pretensions. : 

‘I have my plan,’ returned I. * Oj, do but trust me! I am acquainted with 
this courier—with Schmidt. I have a hold on him—a certain hold, believe 
me! Though | am but the junior here, I willtravel with Schmidt, ay, in his 
very carriage, and will win the race, though | should be guillotined afterwards 
for otsengiity him by the way! Time flies, sir—trust me—say I may 


R— hesitated. 

‘ Is he trustworthy !° asked he of the head clerk, with whom I was luckily a 
favourite, because ] was in the habit of mending his pens, and taking his seven 
children bonbons on New year’s day. 

* Wolverdenden,’ answered the head clerk, ‘ is as steady as time. He is pru- 
dent and clever. I would trust hins with my children—and wife, too!’ 

There was little time for parley. Great men decide quickly. The truth was, 
I presented myself as a pis aller—a sort of forlorn hope. Even if [ went over 
to the enemy, nothing could be lost, matters being evidently at their worst, 
and the critical moment ail but on the wane. R —— resolved to trust me. All 
was the work of aiew seconds of time He took from his finger the carbun 
cle I now wear, the stone cost 60,000 francs in the Levant, and placed it in 
my hand. 

* Shew this ring to my brother,’ said he ; ‘he knows it well ; and stay— 

vick—give me ink!’ Snatching up a slip of paper, our chief wrote in the 

ebrew character, ‘ Believe the bearer!’ ‘Put that mm his hands,’ said he. 
* What your plan is, 1 know not. You have carte-blanche. Explain all to my 
brother. He is the genius of the —-. The fortunes of the house of 
R— are this day in your keeping. Be thou, as David says, ‘a dove for in- 
nocence, duc a very serpent in guile.’ The courier starts at the stroke of ten. 
It wants twelve minutes !’ 

‘He goes, of eourse, from the house of the embassy !’ asked I, clapping on 
my hat, snatching a cloak from the wall, and pocketing a heavy bag of gold 
all in a breath. 

‘ He does—he does—away with you—away !’ and R—— literally pushed 
me out atthe door, amid the varied exclamations of the clerks. | took the 
steep stair- fall at half a-dozen bounds, and in half-a-dozen more found myself 
in the Place du Palais Royal. 

Through life we find that to narrate important events frequently consumes 
more time than their realisation. Thus it is with me at this moment, and i 
must hazard weakening the interest of my narrative to state here the grounds. 
of my calculation. In almost every thing runs an under-current, not seen by 
the world Schmidt and ! were bound together by but a silken thread, and yet 
on that I reckoned. We were both frequenters of the Cafe de la Rege:.ce, and 
constantly in the habit of playing chess together. ; 

Nobody bu a chess-player can a, preciate the strong tie of brotherhood which 
link. its amateurs. hen men spend much time together, they become accus- 
tomed to each other, like horses used torun in the same coach. Fora fellow chess- 

layer a man will do that which he would refuse his father and mother. The 
4 bit of breathing the same air and looking at the same che-s-board creates a 
friendship to which thatof Damon and Pythias was mere * How d'ye do!’ ‘This 
it was upon which | reckoned. Schmidt and [ had piayed thousands of chess- 
games together, and barely exchanged three words. He no more suspected 
me of being a banker's clerk than of being the King of the Sandwich [-lands. 
We had mostly singled out each other as antagonists, because pretty nearly 
matched ; and Schmidt loved me the more, as I knew, because it was not 
every man who would play with him. 

Schmidt was the slowest chess-player I have ever seen. He has been known 
to sit three quarters of an hour on a move, his head covered by his hands, and 
then to be discovered fast asleep! In every thinghe wasthe same. Correct 
as the sun ; but a slow sort of person, for all that, Schmidt was the kind of 


wholesale dealer in prosy truisms, and nothing brighter ; and yet covered all 
over with a portly assumption of consequence,which tamously dusted the eves 
of the vulgar. J had ever been a iudge of physioguomy, and knew my man, 
How many Schmidts there are in the world ! 

| The English embassy at this time occupied a hotel adjoining the Cafe de la 
‘Regence ; at the door of which latter temple of fame I plented myself in a 
careless-looking attitude, with my pulse beating like a sledge-hammer. The 
night was dark ab. ve, but bright below, shining forth in all the glory of lamp 
light. At the porte cochere of the British envoy’s hotel stood a light travelling- 
carriage. I was in the nick of time. Schmidt was ready, enveloped in a 
heavy redingote. Five horses were being caparisoned for the journey. I went 
\up to the carriage, and addressed my chess friend :— 

‘How's this, Schmidt? no chess to-night? I've been looking for you in the 
‘Regence !’ 

‘Chess! no, indeed, I’ve other fish to fry. Have you not heard the news? 
\[t’s no secret. Bonaparte has landed from Elba on the coast of France. Paris 
lwill ring with the tidings in an hour ortwo. I'm off this moment for London 
jwith despatches.’ 
| ‘*Idon’t envy you the journey!’ said J. ‘What a bore! shut up in that 
machine all night; not even a pretty girl to keep you company !’ 
| * But duty, you know !’ said Schmidt, with a smile. 
| ‘Duty, indeed! but, perhaps, you light up, en grand seigneur, and read all 
jthe way! To be sure, you can study our new gambit |" 

* What a pity you can't go with me!’ responded Schmidt, in the pride of 
five horses and a carriage all to himself. ‘* What a pity you can’t go with me, 
we'd play chess all the way !’ 

My heart leaped to my mouth. The trout was gorging the bait. Schmidt 
bad drawn the marked card ! 

‘Don’t invite me twice !’ said J, laughing, ‘for I am in a very lazy humour, 
and have no ove earthly thing to do in Paris for the next few days.’ This was 
jtrue enough. 

* Come along, then, my dear fellow !’ replied Schmidt, ‘make the jest ear- 
nest. I've a famous night-lamp, and am in no humour to sleep. 1 must drop 
you on the frontiers, becauge I dare not Jet the authorities of Calais or Boulogne 
see that I have a companion, lest | shouid be suspected of stock jobbing, but 
Pil _ you up on my return. Now, are the horses ready, there?’ 

* Do you really mean what you say, Schmidt !’ 

‘Indeed J do!’ 

: * Then I'll tell you what,’ said J, ‘I’m your man, and famous fun we'll 
ave !’ 

I darted into the Café de Ja Regence, snatched up the first chess equipage 
that came to hand, and stood in a moment again by the side of * my friend.’ 
‘The postilions were on their saddles, in we leaped, bang went the door, round 
rolled the wheels, and away bounded our light calash at the rate of ten French 
miles an hour! 

*Gad!’ said Schmidt. with a grin, ‘what a joke this is! We shal! have 
something in the chess way to talk about for the next hundred and fifty years !’ 

‘We shall. indeed!’ replied 1. For a inoment we were stopped at the bar- 
lrier of St. Denis, and here J became sensible of the truth of R *s reasoning. 
‘The gates were closed, and a heavy force of norse and foot drawn up by the 
portals. My friend's passport was strictly scanned, and we learned that no 
other carriage could pass that night, the order being special. I may here say, 

that throughout the route, thanks to the telegraph, our horses were always 
changed at the various post-houses with lightning speed. 

*Good night, gentlemen!’ cried the officer on guard, and away we went 
through the barriers, dashing over stone and sand, rui and road, like the chariot 
of Phaeton running away with ‘ts master. I looked back on Paris for the last 
time. ‘ Aux grands hommes, la patrie reconnoissante!” thought! Should I 
succeed, the Kk s will at least bury me in the church of St. Genevieve! 

Now at this poiut, my friends, the chess-board, I consider, was in reality 
jplaced between Napoleon and inyseif, its type only being the chequered piece 

of wood on which Schmidt, poor fellow! was setting up the chess-men. By 
the by, if you ever play chess in a carriage, and for want of the men being 
pegged at their feet you cannot make them stand, wet the board with a little 
vin de Grave, as we did, and you'll find no difficulty. 

Yes, Napoleon and I were about to play a game at chess, and, although he 
might be said to have taken the first move, his attack was necessarily clogged 
by so much incumbrance, tha: our chances, at least, became equal. ‘To beat 
the emperor,’ thought J, ‘all mu-t be risked in a rapid attack, which shall 
counterimine his plans. The position must not be suffered to grow too intricate. 
My first stroke must be successful, or | may as well throw up the game at once. 
Nothing, however, can be done for some hours; so, voyons! there's a P rovi- 
{dence for the virtuous.’ 

Imagine for yourselves the details [ am compelled to omit. We played chess 
all night, talked, laughed, and enjoyed ourselves. We supped en route in the 
carriage ; and, as my courteous antagonist was deeply engaged in discussing 
the relative merits of a Pertgord pate and a botile of old Markbrunner, I could 
but sigh that time had been denied me to put a vial of laudanum in my pocket. 
‘Schmidt should have slept so soundly ! 

Time wore on. ‘Shall I pitch him out by main force?’ reflected your hum- 
ble servant. ‘Shall | decoy him forth, leave him like one of the babes in the 
wood to the care of the redbreasts, assume his name, and dash on alone?’ Too 
‘hazardous. | must take care not to find my way into that dirty old gaol at 
\Calais, where the starving debtors are so everlastingly fishing for charitable 
Lanes with red woollen nightcaps. ‘Ihe Code Napoleon does not allow of 
‘robbery with premeditated violence.’ More the pity! and then, probably, if 
alone, | could not procure horses. Shall | tell Scumidt the whole truth, and 
throw myself on his friendship! No; I should be checked and checkmated. 
We have rattled through Abbeville, we are even passing Montreuil, and | am 
just where I] was. But, stop! a thought lights up my brain. Will it do? 

Luckily my adversary was, as | have said, the slowest of all slow chess- players 
|—heavy, sleek, and sleepy. This gave me the more time to ruminate while 
he concocted his views upon the chequered field; and my scheme, such as it 
was, became at length matured. While Schmidt the innocent, with his fishy 
eyes, was poking over the board, how little he thought upon the real subject of 
my mediations! At this moment some persons wou'd liken Schmidt to the 
Indian traveller, laughing in ‘he fulness of his joy, while the Thug, his com- 
ipanion, makes ready the fatal scarf wherewith to strangle him; others would 
compare him to a calf grazing in a butcher's field. You may liken him to what 
lyou will 
* Do you cross from Calais or Boulogne, Schmidt !—Check to your king !’ 

‘Check? I shall interpose the rook.—Oh! through the Anglomania of the 
Bourbons, our embassy has worked the telegraph double duty, and at both ports 


man who, meeting you in a pouring rain, says ‘ What a wet day thisis!’ A 


a fast-sailing boat awaits me.—I think I shall win this game. Your queen 
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seems to me not upon roses —If the wind hold strong south-west as now, 1) ‘I should be sorry for that,’ said I. ‘Give her a wide berth, and go ahead.’ 


shall prefer crossing from Boulogne.’ 
By this time we had reached that little village, I forget the name of the dog 
hole, seven miles on the Paris side of Boulogne. It was balf-past four in the 
afternoon, and we had eaten nothing since our scanty breakfast of bread, butte, 
and café au lait, at eight in the morning. Chess, chess, still had our chess 
one on. | knew Schmidt was rather of the gourmand order, and now or never | 
must the buffalo be taken in the lasso; I easily prevailed on him toalight atthe 
litle inn of the village, which was also the post house, for a quarter of an hour, 
to snatch a hot dinner; which, I assured him, was far better than his dining at 
Boulogne and crossing the sea on a full stomach ; so, chess-board in hand, 


And we did go ahead! I have crossed Calais Straite many times, but never 
under such exciting circumstances. Every bit of canvas we could stretch was 
spread, and tie billows washed our deck from stem to stern. The men were 
on their mettle, and the little vessel answered gloriously tothe call; shaking 
herself after each wash like a wild duck, and dipping her wings again to kiss 
the briny waters. At one moment I verily thought we should have been 
"Naa My fellows themselves hesitated, and seemed inclined to take in 
sail. 

‘Carry on ! cried our captain. 

A little more washing and we were in comparatively sinooth water under the 


away went Schinidt the simple into a dark little back room to study bis coming |chalk cliffs of Albion. By balf-past nine I had left Dover, aad was tearing 


move while dinner was dishing. ‘Now or never!’ I say, was my battle-cry, | 
I rushed out, and demanded, what think you! a blacksmith! I was gazing on 
our carriage when the man stood before me. No one was within hearing. 

* What a curious thing is a carriage like this, friend!’ said I, musingly. 


‘before the gates of R 
‘\from Paris in thirty hours. 


along the London road behind four fleet horses. Canterbury and Rochester 
were won and lost. | took the direction of London, and my carriage pulled up 
’s villa at five o'clock in the morning. I had come 


‘It is!’ responded he, in a tone which seemed to say, ‘ Have you comefrom; The inmates must have thought I had come to take the mansion by storm, 
Paris to tell me that?’ '|so powerful were my appeals to the great bell, as I stood at the gates in the 

‘A strange wilderness of wheels and springs, of wood and iron. Now what jearly sunbeams of the morning. In fire minutes more, I found myself by the 
would follow were that large screw there taken out? Answer me promptly!’ |conjugal bed of R——. God only knows how I got there! 

‘What would follow? Why the coach would go on very well forafew! Assuredly the R s received me as they had never done visitor before, 
hundred yards, and then would overturn with a crash, and smash all to shivers!” jsitting up both in bed, side by side, rubbing their eyes, as just awakened from 

‘Hum!’ said 1; ‘and the travellers would doubtless go to shivers, as you ja deep sleep. I had made my entry vi et armis, and, by the time R was 
call it, also?) And what if only that tiny screw there were drawn?’ ‘|fally wakened up, had handed in my credentials. Without pausing a moment 

‘The body of the vehicle would equally fall upon the hind axle, but without jin my hitherto successful career, I rapidly explained the circumstances of the 
material consequences; causing. however, some inevitable delay.” | case, and minutely detailed the situation of our Paris house. What words I 

‘Are you the blacksmith always in attendance here! I mean if this car-jused I cannot remember. Indeed, I spoke as in a state of delirium. I had 
riage overturned descending yonder hill, would it fall to your lot to right it?’ _||not slept for two days and nights, and my brain began to reel for want of rest. 

‘It would!’ and the Frenchman's eye sparkled with intelligence. I could} ‘Go into my dressing-room there,’ said R——, with the most imperturbable 
have hugged the swarthv manto my bosom. I adore a blacksmith! sang froid ‘* Do me the favour to open the shutters, and in three minutes I 

*‘ Here are ten Napoleons,’ said 1; ‘ give me out that little screw, I have a jwill be with you.’ 
fancy for it.’ And the screw was in my hand. I retired mechanically ; a heavy load seemed already removed from my 

‘ And now,’ continued I, ‘here are ten other Napoleons. I hope no accident jchest. In every tone of the great man’s voice was something more than au- 
will happen to us as we leave the village ; but, should the carriage overturn, |thority ; there was genius, talent and power. I felt that our position was fully 
have it brought back here to repair, and take a couple of hours to finish the junderstood, and so profound was my confidence in the king of the London 
job in, that you may be sure the work is done properly, you know. And re- merchants, I already felt assured we should find relief in his counsels. How 
member, O most virtuous of blacksmiths! that a man who earns twenty Na- jextraordinary that so much effect should have been produced by half-a-dozen 
poleons so lightly has two ears, but only one tongue.’ ‘|commonplace words ! 

‘ Assez, assez, mon maitre !’ grinned Vulcan, emphatically ; ‘je comprends | I threw myself upon a sofa. R—— joined me. He wore a scarlet night- 
soyez tranquille! Allez donc !’ ; icap, and enveloped in the blanket he had hastily dragged off the bed, he looked, 

I pocketed the precious screw, and rushed into dinner while the horses were |with his grisly beard and massive throat, like a chief of the Cherokee Indians 
putting to. Schinidt was so tranquil, [ felt provoked I had such a lamb to deal about to give the war-whoop. But I thought at the moment of neither night- 
with. I intend that screw to go down in my family as an heir-loom. cap nor blanket ; I thought only of Napoleon Bonaparte on the one hand, and 

We left the inn at full gallop. A very small quantity of pace like ours proved |R on the other; and I would have staked my life on the latter, simply be- 
adose. The body of the carriage dropped gently into ‘a critical position.’/jcasse he seemed master of himself. It is so easy to govern others! 

The postilions pulled up. ‘| R—— was grand, he was sublime! Startled abruptly from his sleep, in- 
‘We are overset,’ cried I. jformed that the whole fortunes of his house were trembling in the balance,— 
‘God forbid !’ said Schmidt; ‘say it's the English courier !' The man was that the mighty European edifice he had for so many years been labouring to 

so deep in that dear chess. ‘What's to be done !’ cried he, coming to his jestablish was tottering in the wind,—that name, fame, and fortune, were being 

senses. ‘rent asunder, he was still R——. He was the lion of the desert awakened to 

I had already sprung out. battle by the jungle tiger of the East, and rashing at once to the desperate 

‘ There seems. little the matter, Schmidt. Back the carriage to the inn, and conflict. Only, be it remarked, that lions of the desert seldom appear in flan- 
all will be right again in a twinkling.’ '{nel, even in the Zoological Gardens. 

So said so done. My friend the blacksmith assured us he would repair all| R—= spoke, and in the same quiet tones with which he could have ordered 
damage directly ; and, while he began to hammer away like a Cyclops forging |his maitre d'hotel to get him a cutlet. 
thunderbolts, we philosophers cvolly resumed our chess in the inn-pariour. The | ‘ Return to France,’ said he,—‘ to my brother with all speed. Spare wo ex- 
position of the game was now highly critical, both for me and Napoleon, and sertion at all hazards to be in Paris some little time before Napoleon enters, 
also forme and Schmidt. My latter adversary was decidedly under a mate, and all will go well. Your services in this affair will not be forgotten by our 
and his coming move | felt must occupy twenty heavenly minutes! Surely house. To thank you here were waste of time. Now mark my words! 
his guardian angel must have been just now taking his siesta! ‘have no faith in the Napoleon dynasty. ‘The emperor has returned too soon. 

I left the room and darted to the stable. A groom was busy at his work. |The army will dec!are in his favour, but the nation, torn by war, will not stand 

‘Have you a saddle-horse ready for the road !’ | by him. ‘The natural cry of France is, * Peace, peace! that we may heal up 

‘Yes, sir, we've a famous trotting pony,—won the prize last ‘ _ our wounds.” The emperor may win a battle, but he must fall before numbers, 

‘Enough! Iam sent oa in advance. ‘Tell the landlord my friend within and his fall this time will be for ever. 1 give him a hundred days’ reign, and 
settles all. Give me the bridle!’ no more. Very well. If I believed in the endurance of Napoleon, I should 

{ mounted my Bucephalus, and gallopped off like the wind. ‘jsay, * Make a friend of him—lend him this gold ;’ but as it is the bullion must 

‘Boulogne ! Boulogne !' cried I, aloud, as | raced throug the village in a \be preserved. I know the Bourbons. If the emperor borrow the gold, even in 
state of ungovernable excitement. I was playing the great game with a ven- (the name of the government, and pawn the palaces of Fontainbleau and the 
geance. If that horse yet lives, be sure he recolliects me. Louvre for the amount, the others are capable of disavowing the transaction. 

I rattled into Boulogne, the St. Pelage of Great Britain, and the very gen- And although the absolute loss of this sum would not of iteelf shalge us, yet the 
darmerie quailed before me at the gates. Ina minute more | had alighted at credit of our name would be severely damaged ; a run upon our branch houses 
the water-side. ‘he soldiers shouted behind for my passport. I threw them (would inevitably follow, and we should be compelled to stop payment before 
some gold, which, as none of their officers happened to ve in sight, they were we could realise our assets. And yet true policy forbids our now directly af- 
vulgar enough to pick up fromthe beach. I cast my eyes around. It was six |fronting the emperor. How-+then to act? The problem to be solved is this,— 
o'clock, and the scene was deeply inieresting. ito keep the gold out of his hands, and yet to remain friends with him. And 

The breeze had set in well from the west. ‘The evening was cold, but thus would | have my brothers proceed. Treasure up my every word, sir, and 
bright ; the air slightly frosty. ‘The sun yet shone, and lighted up the harbour, digest it en route. All paper money in France will now be depreciated Any 
tinging the far-off waves with ten thousand different shades of emerald hue It |premium will be given for gold to hoard during the crisis. We have undue 
was known already that Napoleon had escaped from his prison house, and was [bills to the amount of millions and millions flying about Paris. I pray you 
marching on Paris; and the English residents were flying from France like |\mark this, sir. Seek out the holders of our paper, call it all in, and pay it off 
sheep before the wolf. A golden harvest was reaping on this narrow sea, and jin gold. The money market will be so pressed that even our name will be at 
I was hailed in a moment by several bronzed fishermen, with offers of service a discount. Work out this scheme, and watch the result. Every holder of 
and vaunts of superior qualities of their several respective vessels. 1 selected a note of hand will be glad to allow ten per cent discount for gold. Call in all. 
at a glance a stout, trim-looking boat, and leaped on board, leaving my horse | Leave not a rag of paper existing in any corner of Paris with our name thereon 
to his meditations. I hope, for the hospitality of Boulogne, he was taken jas acceptors. Should it chance that even then you do not find bilis enough 
care of. _come in to absorb the gold, let my brother extend the operation, and discount 

‘For Dover!’ cried I to the master of the boat. ‘My pay is five guineas a lequally the flying bills of the three Paris houses, marked in his secret memo- 
man ; I must have eight men on board in case it comes on to blow. Be smart, randum-book as A, B, C. Never mind whether the bills have two, four, or 
fellows, and away !’ ‘ i months torun. I say pay off all. Ferret them out from every corner of 

The men were active as eels. The police were about to detain me with |Paris. Lock your daper in your desk, and the ship will ride out the storm, 
some infernal jargon about my passport again. |How like you the plan sir? Ha! The bills will be useless to Napoleon. 

‘Cut off !’ cried I, eagerly. Gold alone will meet his views, and he must get it through those houses who 

My captain (if | may so term a Breton sailor, half smuggler, half fisherman,) |have been in the secret of his return Meanwhile, bid my biother be foremost 
severed the rope which held us to the pier-head, our heavy brown sails were |at the Tuileries’ levees, and profuse in his assurances of devotion to the em- 
flung to the wind, and we were sweeping across the waters. ‘|peror, with regret that he has no gold.’ 

We dashed under the bows of a large English-built packet, straining at her|) R—— paused, as if to demand my applause for his plan. I saw it all; the 
lashings like mad, ready to kick off in ten seconds. Her sails were flying) |riddle was solved. Success was all but certain. Check to Napoleon! and 
abroad, and several stout hands were at the tacks, ready to sheet them home. |probably checkmate ; for other blows are yet in reserve for him! R—— re- 
The captain was reading the very stones and windows of the town, impatiently, sumed, with the gravity of a veteran commanding in a battery with the bullets 
through a glass. The mob of idle spectators were so busily engaged watching flying around him,— 
his proceedings, I was hardly noticed. \| *'Tell my brother, moreover, to operate on the French funds for a rise, the 

‘A nice craft, that !’ moment they recover from their first depression. Operate largely, and in the 

* Yes, sir; waiting for the English courier. If he don’t make haste she'll certainty that the Bourbon star will shine again, in less than four months,” 
lose her tide.’ \jprighter, and more enduring. from this dark Sood having passed away. Re 
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mind my brother, however, to operate against the emperor, only through ‘third 
parties, and to beware ; for Napoleon will owe us a grudge for present proceed- 


ings, though at first he will be too eager to court public opinion to dare to 
And now, away with you, sir, on the wings of 


seek revenge on our house. 
the wind ; but, hold ! what is the earliest hour at which the courier of the Eng- 
lish embassy can be at the Foreign Office here” 
‘I should say, eight or nine.’ 
‘Ha!’ said R——; then stop yet a moment. 
God-send !’ 
Seating himself, R—— hastily wrote and sealed a short note, addressed to 
* Leave London by Westminster, and hand in this note as you pass Down- 
ing Street (of course you know London,) to be delivered as early as possible. 


Th, coming is, indeed, a 


Lord C—— comes punctually to business at nine o'clock, and will find it on. 


his desk. It is right that I should briefly acquaint his lordship with the out 
break of Napoleon.’ 

‘ But,’ remarked [ (child as I was, compared with R——.,) ‘ would you not 
prefer my leaving it at his lordship’s private residence ; in which case he will 
get it at least two hours sooner!” 


‘Content yourself, young man,’ returned the chief, with a grim smile ; ‘ obey 
orders without reasoning upon them. Ahem! he might not like to be disturbed || 


so early. Besides, how do we know he is athome? There; I date my enve- 

lope ‘ half-past five a. m.'. Can man do more? And now away, sir. We 

shall svon meet again. Return by Calais. The Boulonnois might lay hold of 


* But allow me to remark, one difficulty remains,’ observed I; ‘I have no 
passport.’ 

¥ Oh, I can remedy that ina moment. The English government allow me to 
keep a few blanks for emergencies.’ 

With R , to will and to do appeared to be the same thing. He filled ine 
up a passport ready signed, describing me as on ‘a special! mission ;’ and we 
parted with a cordial squeeze of tae hand. I can truly say, I neither ate nor 
drank in or near the British metropolis. 
jn * How shall we drive, sir!’ asked the postboys, as we crossed Westminster 

ridge. 

* Drive,’ said J, ‘ as if the devil were after us!’ 

Luck was on my side throughout this eventful chess game ; for such I con- 
tend it was in the highest signification of the word. Lufe is chess on a grand 
scale, and chess is an emblem of life, with its hopes and its fears, its losses 
and its gains ; only, in chess, if you lose one game through a false move, you 
can set up the pieces and play another. My chances of checkmating the em 
peror now increased hourly The ball was at my foot. It may be said, the 
greater share of the laurel-branch ought to be R’ ’s. 
not puffed up with pride. Could 1 have a more worthy partner than the 
mighty monarch of European finance? It was king against Kaisar, and mine 
own was at least the hand that moved the pieces. 

Fate was constant throughout my journey. I reached Dover and Calais 
without an accident, and reeled into our Paris counting-house, more dead than 


was our French R—— at the counsel | brought. All hands went immediately, 
to work, to carry out the scheme. As for me, I went to bed. 


Never mind, I was! 


alive, soon after noon, on the 8th day of March. 1 need not say how delighted. 


‘| On the pean, bore the news to England, R—— went down to the Stock 
Exchange of the British metropolis at nine o'clock. He was always a punc- 
jtual man. At this very time, Schmidt was about to open his budget to his 
‘employers at Westminster. Acting through agents, R operated in the 
funds to an enormous amount for an anticipated fall. His brokers did all this, 
while the great man was quietly reading the Times newspaper. I will not 
dwell upon the results in figures. The crop was enormous! At tena m., the 
[news came to the Stock Exchange from the government Home Office, and 
ithe thing was blown. It was the interest of R ’s brokers to keep the secret, 
land they did so. In the course of the same day, Lord C forwarded to the 
illustrious R an autograph letter from the Prince Regent, thanking him 
, for his personal attention, as well as for his disinterested conduct, in placing 
||his own private information at the service of government, before the arrival of 
‘their own courier! Now it is all over, I look back with astonishment. 


CHARLES CHURCHILL. 
(From the Edinburgh Review.) 

‘The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill. With Copious Notes, anda Life 
of the Author. By W. Tooxr, F. R.S. 3 vols. 12 mo. London: 1844. 
A century after the birth of Dryden, Charles Churchill was born ; more than 
ja hundred years were between the twoclasses of public men. In 1631, Hamp- 
den was consoling Eliot in his prison, and discussing with Pym the outraged 
\Petition of Right; in 1731, Walpole was flying at Townshend's throat, end 
suggesting to Gay the quarrels of Lockit and Peachum. Within the reach of 
'Dryden’s praise and blame, there came a Cromweil and a Shaftesbury; a 
|Wilkes and a Sandwich exhausted Churchill's. There is more to affect a 
»writer’s genius in personal and local influences of this kind, that he would him- 
self be willing to allow. If, even in the failures of the first and greatest of 
these satirists, there is never wholly absent from the most consummate achieve- 
‘ments of his successor, 4 something we must ca!l conventional. But the right 
justice has not been done to Churclu!l. ‘laken with the good and evil of his 
lage, he was a very remarkable person. 
| An English clergyman, who in conjunction with his rectory of Rainham, in 
Essex, held the curacy and lectureship of St. John the Evangelist in West- 
jminster, from 1733 to his death in 1758, was the father of Charles Churchill. 
He had two younger sons; Wlliam, who afterwards selected the church for 
jhis profession, and passed a long quiet, unobtrusive life within it; and John, 
ibrought up to the business of medicine. ‘The elder, named Charles after him- 
iself, he from the first especially designed for his own calling ; and sent him in 
11739, when eight years old, as a day-boy to Westminster school. Nicholas 
was the head master, and the second master was Johnson, afterwards a bishep. 
|| Vincent Bourne was usher of the fifth form, and Dr. Pierson Lloyd, after some 
jyears second master, a man of fine humour as well as rare worth and learning, 
was usher at the fourth. Churchill, judging from the earliest notice of him, 
jmust have been already a robust, manly, broad-faced little fellow when he en- 
tered the schoo] ; all who in later life remembered him, spoke of the prema- 
iture growth and fulness both of his body and mind; and he was not long in 
jassumng the place of his boy's circle, which quick-sighted lads are vot slow to 
concede to adeserving and daring claimant. He was fond of play ; but was a 
jhard worker when he turned to work, and a successful. ‘There is a story of 


R——’s behaviour was perfect. He made me keep the ring I wore, and one of his punishments by flogging, which only increased and embittered the 


thus I gained my carbuncle. More valuable orders of meri€ have been 
by monarchs for services of inferior value. 

To make my narrative complete, I must here troeble you with a chapter of 
dates. 

Bonaparte had landed in France on March 1, and the news came to the! 
Tuileries, as I have said, by the Lyons telegraph, on the 5th. On the 6th.) 


given| 


‘temper that provoked it ; bot of a literary task by way of punishment, for which 
ithe offender received public thanks from the masters of the school, ** He could 
do well if he would,’’ was the admission of his enemies ; and the good Dr. 
'Lloyd loved him. 

There were then a number of remarkable boys at Westminster. Bonne!l 
|Thornton was already in the upper forms ; bat George Colmen, Robert Lloyd, 


Louis le Désiré, issued his first proclamation, and ran away from Paris, his) Richard Cumberland, and Warren Hastings, were with few years’ interval 


loved city, on the 19th. March 12, the emperor entered Lyons ; left that city 
next day ; was at Fontainblezs cu the 20th; and came into Paris on the same 
day, at nine o’ctock at night. Le petit Caporal had covered two hundred 
French !cagues, partly hostile, in twenty days; not bad work, considering a 
p2zi of the journey was performed on foot, that armies were to be conquered. 
and municipal authorities harangued, en rowte, in every town. On my part 
(for, as 1 am playing chess with the emperor, I may here contrast my doings 
with his,) I had left Paris on the night of the 5th ef March, and was back ai 
my post on the 8th. We were, morally speaking, assured of at least a clear 
week, even should the troops sent to oppose the emperor unite themselves to 
his cause. A good deal may be done in a week ! 

The success of the house of R——— was complete ; and Napoleon, as far as 
our game went, was irrevocably checkmated. All our gold was paid away ; 
barely a single twenty-franc piece remained in our treasure-vaults. We stood 
upon our bills, and waited the event. 

On the 21st of March, the emperor had a grand levee at the palace of the 
Tuileries, to which our ciict we, though with a trembling heart. Bonaparte 


countenance, and turned on his heel with this one significant phrase, ‘ I see 
that there are two Napoleons in Europe !’ 

The courtiers stared at each other, but could not read the riddle. Our 
R—— saw that his counter-plot was known, and appreciated, though not jper- 
haps gratefully! During the hundred days’ reign—that meteor flash o! re 


} 


looked at him from head to tuot, with any thing but a pleasant expression of always, fondly, the Dryden of his age 


|\Churchill’s contemporaries ; and there was one mild, shrinking, delicate 
jlad of his own age, though two years younger in the school, afraid to lift 
‘his eyes above the shoestrings of the upper boys, but encouraged to raise them 
jas Ingh as Churchill's heart. He stcod by Cowper in these days; and the 
jauthor of the Tash and the Table Talk repaid him in a sorer need Indeed, 
jthere was altogether a mauly tone of fee!ing among these Westminster scho- 
lars. If they were false to some promises of their youth when they grew up 
\to manhood, they were true to all that pledged them to each other. Never, 
save when two examples occurred too flagrant for avoidance, in a profligate 
\Duke and a hypocritical Parson, did Churchill lift his pen against a school- 
fellow. Mr. Tooke says that the commencement ofa satire against Thornton 
and Colman was found among his papers ; but there is no proof of this, and we 
‘doubt in common with Southey; tle alleged desertion of Lloyd which is said 
‘to have suggested the satire. Even Warren Hastings profited by his old con- 
jnexion with Westminster, when Wilkes deserted his supporters in the House 
of Commons to defend the playfellow of his dead friend ; and the irritable 
(Cumberland so warmed to the memory of his school companion, as to call him 
| Churehill had given evidence of scholarship in Latin and Greek as early as 
his fifteenth year, when, offering himselfa candidate for the Westminster foun- 
dation, he went in head of the election; but on standing for the studentship to 
Merton College, Oxford, three years later, he was rejected. Want of learning, 
premature indulgence of satirical tastes, and other as unlikely causes, have 
been invented to explain the rejection: there is little doubt that its real cause 


gained power—the emperor took no further notice of the matter, but subse 
quently alluded to it at St. Helena, in his convesations with Las Casas. He 
then laughed at the trick, and owned we had completely foiled him. A Napo- 
leon to confess himself beaten is twice vanquished. 

And now, in the manner that conquerors count over their spoils, let me 
briefly sum up the gains of the R——s. The net is thrown into the waters, 
and drawn to land ; let us tell over the fish taken. 

Firstly, you will take notice, that, in our exchange of gold for paper—hailed 
at the time like the changing of the new lamps for old in the Arabian tale of 
Aladdin.—in this exchange, | say, we cleared a profit of ten per cent ; makiug 
ten millions of francs net of itself. ‘The emperor lost Waterloo,—commerce 
was restored,—oil was poured upon the waters,—the Bourbons crept forth 
from their holes, like mice when the cat is out of sight. Gold became a dead- 
weight,—bills were in requisition for remittal to foreign countries,—the bullion 
all came back to our vaults,—and we favoured our friends, by charging them 


only 5 to 8 per cent premium for taking the cumbersome burden off their hands! 


The Bourbons were not ungrateful. With an incomparable degree of adroit- 
ness, K—— made them see that we had been instrumental in crippling the 
resources of the emperor! ‘Tus goes the world. In return for our fidelity 
to the fleur-de-lis, we were permitted to suck some of its sweetest honey. ‘The 
records of French finance yet ring with our gains upon the Bourse, through our 
buyings and sellings of stock upon this occasion. 


was the discovery of a marriage imprudently contracted some months before, 
) with a Westminster girl named Scott, and accomplished within the rules of the 
A marriage most imprudent—most unhappy. It disqualified him for 
| the studentship. It introduced his very boyhood to grave responsibilities he 
||was powerless to discharge, almost to comprehend. What self-help he might 
jhave exerted against the unwise plans of his father, it crippled and finally ae- 
‘stroyed. ‘There is hardly a misteke or suffering in his after life, which it did 
inet originate, or leave him without the means of repelling. That it was en- 
‘tered into at so early an age—was among Its evil incidents, but not the worst. 
It encumbered him w-th a wife from whem he could not hope for sympathy, 
encouragement, or assistance in any guod thing : to whom he could administer 
‘them as little. Neither understood the other, nor had that real affection which 
‘would have supplied al needful kuowledge. 

| The good clergyman received them into his house soon after the discovery 
was made. ‘he compromise seems to have been, that Churchill should no 
\\longer oppose his fathers wishes, in regard to that calling of the church to 
\which he af erwards bitterly descrived himself decreed, * ere it was known that 
‘he should Jearn to read.’ He was entered. but never resided, at Trinity, in 
Cambridge. There was a necessary-interval before the appointed age of ordi- 
‘nation (for which he could qualify without a degree,) and he passed it quietly ; 
|she first twelye months in luis father’s house ; the rest in a retirement, for 
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which ‘ family reasons’ are named but not explained, in the north of England. was not the man to waste time in fruitless complainings. He wrote again, in 
In that retirement, it is said, he varied church reading with ‘favourite poetic») a style more likely to be acceptable ; and the Conclave, a satire aimed at the 
amusements ;* with what unequa! apportionment it might pot be difficult to Dean and chapter of Westminster, would have been published eagerly, but 
guess. The already congenial charm he may be supposed to have found in for a legal opimion on the dangers of a prosecution, interposed by the booksel- 
the stout declamation of Juvenal ; the sly and msinuating sharpness of Horace, ler’s friend. This was at once a lesson in the public taste, and in the caution 
and the indignant eloquence of Dryden—had little rivalry to fear from the fervid with which it snould be catered for. Profiting by it, Churchill with better for- 
imagination of Taylor, the copious eloquence of Barrow, or the sweet persua-| tune planned his third undertaking. He took a subject in which his friend 
siveness of South. ‘Lloyd had recently obtained success—in which severity was not unsafe, and 
In 1753 he visited London, to take possession, it is said, of a small fortune to which, already firm as it was in the interest of what was called the Town, 
in right of his wife; but there is nothing to show that he got the possession, he could nevertheless give acharm of novelty After ‘two months’ close 
however small. Jt is more apparent that the great city tempted him sorely ; attendance at the theatres,’ he completed The Rosciad. 
that boyish tastes were once more freely indulged ; and that his now large and it is not Known to what bookseller he offered it, but it is certain that it was 
stalwart figure was oftener seen at theatres than chapels. Nevertheless, the refused by more than one. Probably it went the round of ‘ ‘Ihe Trade ;'—a 
promise to his father was kept ; and, having now reached the canonical age, Trade more remarkable for mis-valuation of its raw material, than any other 
he returned to the north in deacou’s ordets; whence he removed, with little in existence. He asked five guineas for the manuscript (according to Southey ; 
delay. to the curacy of South Cadbury in Somersetshire. Here he officiated Mr. Tooke says be asked twenty pounds), and there was not a member of the 
till 1756, when he was ordained priest, and passed to his father’s curacy of craft that the demand did vot terrify. But he was not to be baffled this time. 
Rainham. ‘He possibly knew the merit of what he had done. Here, at any rate, into 
Both these ordinations without a degree, are urged in special proof of h's this however slighted manuscript, a something long restrained within him had 
good character and reputation for singular learning ; but there is reason to forced its way ; and a chance he was determined it should have. It was no 
suspect his father’s influence more powerfu! than either. * His behaviour.’ says |little risk to ran in his position; but at his own expense he printed and pub- 
Dr. Kippis, writing in the Biographia Britannica, ‘ gained him the love and es | lished The Rosciad. It appeared without his name, after two obscure adver- 
teem of his parishioners ; and his sermons, thoug) somewhat raised above the 'tsements, in March, 1761. 
level of his audience, were commended and followed. What chiefly disturbed | A few days served toshow what a /it had been made. They who ina 
him. was the smallness of his income.’ ‘This, though connected with astate- double sense had cause to feel it, doubtless cried out first; but Whois He? 
ment as to a Welsh living now rejected, has in efiect been always repeated was svon in the mouth of all. Men upon town spoke of its pungency and hu- 
since, and may or may not be true He had now two sons, and, as he says mour; men of higher mark found its manly verse an unaccustomed pleasure ; 
himself, ‘ prayed and sterved on forty pounds a-year.’ He opened a schoo! |mere playgoers-had its citicism to discuss ; and discontented Whigs, in disfa- 
It was bitter drudgery. He wondered, he afterwards told his iriends, that he vour at court for the first time these filty years. gladly welcomed a spirit that 
had ever submitted to it ; but nece-sities more bitter overmastered him. What |might help to give discontent new terrors, and Revolution principles new 
solid help this new toil might have given was yet uncertain, when, in 1758, vogue. ‘Thus, m their turn the wit, the strong and easy verse, the grasp of 
his father died, and, iu respect to his memory, his parishioners elected the cur character, and the rade free daring of the Kosciad, were, within a few days of 
ate of Rainhsm to succeed him. At the close of 1758,Charles Churchili was the appearance of its shillmg pamph ‘et, the talk of every I ondun coffee-house. 
settled in Westininster, at the age of twenty-seven, curate and lecturer of St.| To account for the reception Satire commonly meets with in the world, aod 
John’s. for the scantiness of those that are offended with it, it has been compared to a 
It was not a very brilliant change, nor enabled him yet to dispense with very sort of glass wherein beholders may discover everybody's face but their own. 
mean resources. ‘‘The emoluments of his situation,’ observes Dr. Kippis— |The class whom the Rosciad offended, could discover nobody's face but their 
who was connected with the poet's friends, and, excepting where be quotes the own. It was the remark of one of themselves, that they ran about the town 
loose assertions of the Annual Register, wrote on the information of Wilkes |hke so many strcken deer. ‘They cared little on their own account, they said ; 
—‘ not amounting to a full hundrea pounds a year, in order to improve his fi- but they grieved so very much for their friends. * Why should this man at- 
nances he undertook to teach young ladies to read and wrne Engl: bh with pro- tack Mr. Havard '’ remonstrated one. ‘1 am not at all concerned fur my- 
priety and correctness ; and was engaged for this purpose im the boardiog- self; bet what has poor Billy Havard done, that he must be treated so cruel- 
schvol of Mrs. Dennis.” Mr. Churchill eouducted himself i his vew employ- ‘ly! To which another with less sympathy rejoined: ‘ And pray, what has 
ment ‘with all the decorum becoming lus clerical profession.” “Ihe grave doc Mr. Havard done, that he cannot bear his misfortunes as well as another?’ 
tor would indicate the teacher's virtue and self-command, in controlling by tye Por, indeed, many more than the Lilly Havards had these misfortunes to bear, 
proper clerical decorums his wstraction of Mrs Denuis’s young ladies Mr. | Che strong, quite as freely as the weak, were struck at in the Rosciad. The 
Tooke’s biography more confidently axserts, that not only as the servant of ‘Quin, the Mossop, and the Barry, had as lithe mercy as the Holland, tne Jack- 
Mrs. Dennis, but as ‘a parochial minister, lie perforimed lis duties with pune- son, and the Davies ; and even Garrick was too full of terror at the avalanche, 
tuality, while in the pulpit he was plois, rational, etmphatic’ On the other |that had fallen, to rejoice very freely in his own escape. Forsooth, he must 
hand, Churchill himself tells us Laat he was not sv. He says, that he avas an assume indifference to the praise ; and suggest in his off hand grandeur to one 
idle pastor and a drowsy preacher We are assured, anong the last and most of his reta.uers, that the man had treated hin civilly no doubt, with a view to 
earnest verses he composed, that ‘sleep at his bidding crept from pew to pew.” ‘the freedom of the theatre. He had the poor excuse for this fribbling fol- 
With a mournful bitterness he adds, that his heart bad never been with his ily (whieh Churchill heard and punished), that he did not yet affect to know the 
profession ;—that it was not of his own choice, but Unongh need, and for his’? many and was himself repesting the question addressed to him on all sides 
curse, be had ever been ordained, | Whois He? 
It is a shallow view of his career that can differently regard it, or suppose | It was a question which the Critical Reviewers soon took upon themselves 
him at its close any other than he had been at its beginning, io answer. ‘They were great authorities in those days, and had no less a per- 
Such as he honestly was, Churchill can afford to be honestly yadged ; whe» |son than Smollett at their head. But they bungled sadly here. The bola 
he calls it his curse tu have been ordained, he invites that judgment. He hed which the Resciad had invaded they seem to have thought their own ; and 
grave faults, and paid dearly for them; but he set up for no virtue that he they fell to the work of resentment in the spirit of the tiger commemorated in 
bed not. In the troubled self-reproaches of later years, he recalled no pure (he Rambler, who roared without reply and ravaged without resistance. If 
self-satisfactions in the past. To have been ‘decent and demure at least, as they could have auiecipated either the one or the other, they would doubtless 
grave and dull as any priest,’ was all the pretenes he made. It was his dis- have been a little more discreet. No question could exist of the authorship, 
grace, if the word is to he used, to have assumed the clerical gown. It was they said. The thing was clear, Who were heroes in the poem? Messra. 
not his disgrace to seek to lay it aside as suon ws might be. Lloyd and Colman. Thea who could have written itt Why, who other 
That this was the direction of his thoughts, as soon as his father’s death than Messrs. Lloyd and Colman? ‘ Claw me, claw thee, as Sawney says ; 
removed his chief coustraint,is plain. His return to Westininster had brougit ‘and so itis; they go and scratch one another like Scotch pedlars.’ Hereupon, 
him back within the sphere of old temptations ; the ambition of a more active for the Critical Review was a* great fact’ then, Lloyd sent forth an adver- 
life. the early school aspirings, the consciousuess of talents rusting in disuse, Usement to say that he was never ‘concerned or consulted’ about the publica- 
again disturbed him ; aud ke saw, or seemed to see, distiuction falling on the Gon, nor ever corrected or saw the sheets. He was followed by Colman, 
men who had started life when he did, from the Literature Ae might have eul- who took the same means of announcing * most solemnly’ that he was ‘ not in 
tivated with yet greater success. Bonnell Thornton and Colman were by this the least concerned,’ ‘To these were added, in a few days, a third advertiee- 
time established town wits ; and wilh another schoolfellow (his now dissolure ‘ment. Jestated that Charles Churchill was the author of the Rosciad, and 
neighbour, Robert Lloyd weary of the drudgery of Ais father’s calling, to Uiat his Apology, addressed to the Critical Reviewers, would immediately be 
which he had been appointed in Westminster school, and on the eve of rush. published. betore the close of the month this poem appeared. 
ing into the life of a professed man of letters) he was in renewed habits of | Una all who had professed to doubt the power of the new writer, the effect 
daily intercourse. Nor, to the discontent thus springing up on ali sides, had he was prompt and decisive. ‘The crowd so recently attracted by his hard hitting, 
power of the least resistance in his home. tls ill considered marriage had by (gathered round i greater numbers, to enjoy the clattering decent of cok 
this time borne its bitterest’ fruit ; it being always understood im Westminster, well-aimed blows on the astonished heads of unprepared Reviewers. One 
says Dr. Kippis, himself a resident there, * that Mrs. Coureuill’s improdence half Lie poem was a protest against the antipathies and hatreds that are the 
kept too near a pace with that of herhusbaud.’ ‘The yout improdence bad its | eneral welcome of new-comers into lieratare ;—the fact in Natural History, 
effect in growing embarrassment ; continual terrors of arrest mduced the most somewhere touched upon by Warburton, that only Pikes and Poets prey u 
painful concealments ; executions were lodged in his house ; and his life was thew kind. The other half was a bitter depreciation of the stage ; Suck bn 
passed in endeavours to escape his creditors,perhaps not less to escape himself the manner, and hardly tess adumrable than the wit, of Hogarth, Smollett was 
It was then that young Lloyd, whose whole life had been a rude impulsive sceve biercely attacked, and Garrick rudely warned and threatened. 
of license, threw open to him, without further reserve, his own mad circle of | Smollett wrote to Garrick (we are told by Davies) to ask him to make it 
dissipa ion and forgetfulness. It was entered eagerly. ‘ ‘known to Mr. Churchill, that he was not the writer of the notice of the Rosciad. 
In one of his latter writings, he described this time ; his credit gone, his (iarrick wrote to Lioyd to praise Mr. Charchill’s genius, and grieve that he 
pride humbled, his virtue undermined, himself sinking beneath the adverse ‘should not have been vindicated by their common friend from Mr. Churchill’s 
storm, and the kind hand, whose owner he should love avd reverence to his displeasure. (he player accepted the poet's warning. There was no fear of 
dying day, which was suddenly stretched forth to save him. It was that of bis repeating the Letise he had committed. To his most distinguished friends, 
good Dr. Lloyd, now under-master of Westminster : he saw the creditors per- to even the Dukes and dowagers of his acquaintance, he was careful never to 
suaded them to accept a composition of five shillings in the pound, and lent omit in future his good word for Mr Churchill Never, even when describing 
what was required to complete it. With the generous wish to succour his the * misery’ the Rosciad had inflicted on a dear friend, did he forget his own 
favourite pupil, there may have been the hope of one more chance of safety |*!ove for Courchill.’ And they lived in amity, and Churchill dined at Hamp- 
for his son. But it was too late. Atalmostthe same instant, young Lloyd wr to the last. 
deserted his ushership of Wesminster to throw hinself on literature for support; |‘! have seen the poem you mention, the Kosciad,’ writes Garrick's friend 
and Churchill, resolving to try his fate as a poet, prepared to abandon his pro- Bishop Warburion, * and was surprised at the excellent things I found in it ; 
fession. A formal separation from his wife, aud a first rejection by the book but tuk Churchill's to be a feigned name, so little do I know of what is going 
sellers, date within a few months of each other. forward.’ This yvod Bishop litle thinkmg how soon he was to discover a 
At the close of 1760, he curried round his first effort in verse to those arbi-| reality to himseii in what was going torward, hardly less bitter than Garrick 
ters of literature, then all-powerful ; for it was the sorry and helpless inter-, had confessed in the letter to Lloyd : ‘of acting a pleasantry of countenance 
val between the patron and the public. The Bard, written in Hudibrastic while his back was most wofully striped with the cat-o’-nine tails.’ The live- 
verse, was contemptuously rejected, But, fairly bent upon his new career, he ly actor nevertheless subjoined : ‘1 will show the superiority I nave over my 
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brethren upon this occasion, by seeming at least that I am not dissatisfied.’ He | Scotch. Such, madam, are the vicissitudes of things.’ There is little wonder 


did not succeed. ‘The acting wes not so good as usual, the superiority not so 
obvious, 
On the other hand, with not a few, the publication of Churchill's name had 
aggravated offence, and re-opened the smarting wound. But they did not, 
mend the matter. Their Anti-Rosciads, Triumvirates, Examiners, and 
Churchilliads making what reparation and revenge they could, amounted to 
but the feeble admission of their opponent's strength ; nor did hostilities more: 
personal accomplish other than precisely this. Parties met to devise retalia-, 
tion, and, talking loud against the ‘Sstirical Parson’ in the Bedford coffee- 
house, quietly dispersed when a brawny figure appeared, and Churchill, draw-, 
ing off his gloves with a particularly slow composure, called for a dish of cof- 
fee and the Rosciad ‘Their fellow-performer, Yates, seeing the same figure 
darken the parlour-door of the Rose tavern where he happened to be sitting, 
snatched up a caseknife to do summary justice; and was never upon the 
stage so heartily laughed at as when, somewhat more guietly, he laid it down 
Foote wrote a lampoon against the ‘Clumsy Curate,’ and, with a sensible 


jthat he who could control vicissitudes of this magnitude, should so quickly 
‘have controlled the liking of Churchill He was the poet’s elder by four years; 
lhis tastes and indulgences were the same ; he had a character for public mo- 
rality (for these were the days of wide separation between public and private 
morality) as yet unimpeached; and when they looked out into public life, and 
spoke of political affairs, they could discover no point of disagreement. A cu- 
jrlous crisis had arrived. 

Neariy forty years had passed since Voltaire, then a resident of London, had 
been assured by a great many persons whom he met, that the Dake of Marl- 
borough was a coward aud Mr. Pope a fool. Party went to sleep svon after, 
ibut had now reawakened to a not less violent extreme. ‘The last shadow of 
jgrave opposition to the House of Hanover vanished with the accession of 
George 11). in 1760; and there was ev.| as well as good inthe repose. With 
the final planting of the principle of freedom implied in the quiet succession of 
that House, men grew anxious to reap its fruit, and saw it nowhere within their 
reach, Pitt’s great administration in the latter years of George II., merged 


after-thought of fear, excellent matter of derision to the victims of a profes- these opening dissatisfactions in an overruling sense of natioval glory ; but 
sional lampooner, suppressed it. Arthur Murphy less wisely published his, |with the first act of the voung King, with the stroke of the pen which made 
and pilloried himself; his Odeto the Natads of Fleet Ditch being but a gross Lord Bute a privy councillor, they rose again. Party violence at the same 
confession of indecency as well as imbecility—more than Churchill charged time awakened ; and parodying Voltaire’s remark, we may say, that people 
him with. | were now existing who catled William Pit a pretender and Bubb Doddington 
* Nomore he’ll sit,’ exclaimed this complacent couuter-satirist, from whom a statesman. 
we may quote as the boldest assailant, * in foremost row before the astonished | But any shrewd observer might foresee a great impounding change under the 
pit ; in brawn Oldmixon’s rival as in wit: and grin dislike and kiss the spike ; proposed new system, in the reection of allthis onthe temper of the people 
and giggle, and wriggle ; and fidd'e, and diddie; and fiddie-faddle, and did- jout of doors. Sir Robert Walpole did strange things with the Commons’ 
dle-daddle !’ But Churchill returned to his front row, ‘by Arthur undismay- |House, but for great popular purposes. A bungling imitation of such things, 
ed ;’ and still formidable was his broad burly face when seen from the stage for purposes wholly uspopolar, would be a diferent matter. In a word, it might 
behind that spike of the orchestra. ‘In this place he thought he could best |be clear to such a man as Wilkes, who had managed again to effect his return 
discern the real workings of the passions in the actors, or what they substituted jfor the borough of Aylesbury, that a good day for a Demagogue was at hand. 
in the place of them,’ says Davies, who had good reason to know the place.|, Wilkes was clever, courageous, unscrupulous. He was a good scholar, ex- 
There is an affecting letter of his in the Garrick correspondence, deprecating| pert in resource, liumorous, witty, and a ready master of the arts of conversa- 
the manager's wrath. ‘ During the run of Cymbeline” he says; and of course, tion. He could ‘abate and dissolve a pompous gentleman’ with singolar feli- 
as holder of the heavy business, he had to bear the burden of royalty in that!/city. Churchill did not know the crisis of his fortune that had driven him to 
play—'‘ I had the misfortune to disconcert you in one scene for which I did im-|!patriotism. What presented itself in the form of him to Churchill, had aclear 
mediately beg your pardon, and did attribute it to my accidentally seeing Mr. wnembarrassed front ;—passions unsubdued as his own; principles rather un- 
Churchill in the pit, with great truth; it rendered me confused and unmindful jfettered than depraved ; apparent manliness of spirit ; real courage ; scorn of 
of my business.’ conventions : an open heart and a liberal hand; and the capacity of ardent 
Thus, then, had Churchill in little more than two months, sprung into a no-| 'Tiendship. ‘They entered at once into an extraordinary alliance, offensive and 
toriety of a very remarkable, perhaps not of a very enviable kind ; made up of \defeusive. 
admiration and alarm. What other satirists had desired to shrink from, he | It is idle to deny that this has damaged Churchill with posterity, and that 
seemed eager to brave ; and the man, not less than the poet, challenged with | Wilkes has carnied lis advocate along with him into the Limbo of doubtful 
an air of defiance the talk of the town. Pope had a tall Irishinan to attend TePUtations. But we will deny the justice of it. Jt is due to Churchill that 
him when he published the Dunciad: Churchill was tall enough to attend kim- “@ Tegard Wilkes from the point of view he presented between 1761 and 1764; 
self. One of Pope's victims, by way of delicate reminder, nung up a bireh rod |—the patriot untried, the chamberlain unbought, befriended by Temple, coun- 
at Button’s : Churchill's victims might see him auy day walking Covent-Gar-)tenanced by Pit, persceuted by Bute, and, in two great questions which affect- 
den unconcernedly, with a bludgeon under his arm What excuse may be jed the vital jnterests of his countrymen, the successful assertor of English 
suggested for this personal ‘uate. will be drawn from the incidents of his ear. liberty. It is impossible to derive from any part of their intercourse one hon- 
ty life. If these had been more auspicious, the straightforward manliness of St doubt of the sincerity of the poet. He flung himself, with perhaps unwar- 


his natural character would steadily have sustained him to the last. As it was. rantable heat, into Wilke's personal quarrels ; but even in these, if we trouble 
even this noblest quality did him a disservice, being in no light degree respon- °YFSe!Ves to look for it, we ind a public principle very often unplied —[To be 
sible for his violent extremes. ‘The restraint he had so long submitted to, concluded. 

thrown aside, and the compromise ended, he thought he couid uot too plainly | a 

exhibit his new existence to the world. He had declared war against hypocrisy | THE DOCTOR’S FEE. 

in all stations, and in his own would sctit voexample. ‘The pulpit had starved | Towards the conclusion of the London season of 184—, seated in a corner 
him on forty pounds a year; the public had given him a thousand pounds in of the waiting-room of a certam fashionable doctor, named Pulford,—might 
two months ; and he proclaimed himself, with litile regard to the decencies in have been seen, one afternoon, a little queer-looking man, with a countenance 
doing it, better satisfied with the last service than the first. This was carrying ordinarily most ludicrously solemn and pompous—on the present occasion, how- 
a hatred of hypocrisy beyond the verge of prudence ; indulging it indeed, with ever, wearing an air, still ludicrous, of utterand perfect misery. There he sat, 
the satire it found vent in, to the very borders of licentiousness. He stripped picture of everything wretclied, until one by one, the patients had all departed, 
off his clerical dress by way of parting with his last disguise, and appeared in and the doctor, having held his last consultation and given his last audience, 
a blue coat with metal buttons, a gold-laced waistcoat, a gold-laced hat, and jentered the room, and, in a cordial and joyous tone, as if glad that his day’s la- 


ruffles '. | bour was at an end, said to the unhappy-looking personage, ‘Good morning, 


Dean Zachary Pearce, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, remonstrated with 
him. He said he was not conscious of deserving censure. ‘The dean observ- 
ed, that the frequenting of plays was unfitting, and the Rosciad indecorous. 
He replied, that so were some of the classics which the dean had translated. 
The‘ dull dean’s’ third remonstrance as to dress met with the same fate ; and 
it was not till the St. John's parishioners themselves took the matter in hand, a. 


imy dear Poppleton. A thousand pardons for having made you wait ; but you 
‘know my time belongs to my patients first, end I trust you are not come to eurol 
\yourself among their number !” 
| ‘The diseases of the mind are worse than those of the body,” solemnly 
answered the littic man, vainly endeavouring to suppress a sigh. 

** Why, what on earth is the matter?” said the physician. ** You look hor- 


few months later, that Churchill resigned the lectureship of that parish. ‘lridly miserable. Is Miss Poppleton ill 1” 


It was not possible with such a man as this, that any mad dissipation or \n | 


“My daughter is in the enjoyment of perfect health,” replied the other, ina 


dulgence, however countenanced by the uses of the time, could wear away his tone of great bitterness 

sense of its unworthiness, or silence remorse and self-reproach. Nor is it clear | * Well, then, what does all this mean? If you wish me to minister to this 
that Churchill's heart was ever with the scenes of gaiety into which he is now diseased mind of yours, you really must explain yourself more clearly. Come, 
said to have recklessly entered, so much as with the friend by whose side he speak out, man! and tell me how I can serve you.” 


enteredthem. Itis indeed mournfully confessed, in the opening of the Epis- | 


|- “My dear doctor,” answered Poppleton, throwing himself on a chair, ‘‘ we 


tle to that friend, which was his third effort in poetry, that it was to heal or hide have known each other now more than twenty years. I look upon you as my 


their care they often met; that not to defy but to escape the world, ws too) 
often their desire : and that the reason was at all times but too strong with 
each of them, to seek in the other's society a refuge from himself. 

This Epistle, addressed to Lloyd, and published in October, 1761, was forced 
from him by the public imputations, now become frequent and fierce, on the 
moral character of them both. Armstrong, in a poetical epistle to his friend 
‘gay Wilkes,’ had joined with these detractors ; and his Day suggested Church- 
ils Night. It ridiculed the judgments of the world, and defied its censure ; 
which had the power to call bad names, it said, but not to create bad qualities 
in those who were content to brave thei. 

‘Gay Wilkes’ at once betook himself to the popular poet. Though Arm- 
strong’s Epistle had been addressed to him, he said, he had no sympathy with 
it; and he was sure that Armstrong himself, then abroad, had never designed 
it for publication. Other questions and assurances followed ; and so began the’ 
friendship which only death ended. Wilkes had little strength or sincerity of | 
feeling of any kind ; but there is no doubt that all he had was given to Church. 
ill, and that he was repaid with an affection as hearty, brotherly, and true, as. 
ever ian inspired. 

All men of a! parties who knew John Wilkes at the outset of his extraordi-' 
nary career, are in agreement as to his fascinating manners. It was particular-, 
ly the admission of those whom he had most bitterly assailed. * Mr. Wilkes,” 
said Lord Mansfield, ‘ was the pleasantest companion, the politest gentleman, 
and the best scholar, | ever knew.’ ‘ His name,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ has been 
sounded from pole to pole, as the pheenix of convivial felicity.’ More naturally, 
he added, ‘ Jack has a great variety of talk; Jack is a scholar; Jack has the 
manners of a gentleman.’ And every one will remember his characteristic let- 


ter to Mrs, Thrale ; ‘I have been breaking jokes with Jack Wilkes upon the 


‘best and dearest friend; and I have in you unlimited confidence.” 

| ‘Come, come, no compliments 

_ “These are not compliments. I speak from the bottom of my heart; and 
the factof my pouring into your bosom my sorrows, and making to you the 
dreadful revelation which | am on the point of doing, will prove to you how 
‘highly I respect and esteem you.” 

| Tothe point—to the point !” interrupted the doctor, somewhat impatiently. 

“Although the information I am about to give you,” continued his friend, 
“is sad, and almost heart-brc aking to me, to you, I fear, it will seem unimpor- 
tant—nay, even ridiculous—and for this reason I scarcely know how to com- 
eee my tale. Promise me never to reveal to any one what I am about to 
tell you.” 

“fhe secrets of the confessional are not more sacred to a priest than the 
revelations of a patient to his medical adviser,” said the doctor, assuming a 
solemn air, in hopes, that by humouring his friend, he should sooner bring to a 
conclusion a conference of which he began to be heartily weary. 

“Well, my dear friend,” commenced Poppleton, with a deep sigh, though 


somewhat more reassured, ‘ you know I have a daughter ; you know that she 


is beautiful ; you know that she is entitled, in her own tight, to a fortune not 
far short of forty thousand pounds; and you further know, that I have set my 
heart upon her forming a noble alliance. From the time I nursed her in my 
arms, this has been my darling project. Young Lord Tiptop has just asked my 
consent to his paying his addresses to her ; and now, at the very moment when 
all my fondest hopes were on the point of being gratified, comes a monster in 
the shape of a man, and casts them to the ground, blasts all Virginia’s pros- 
pects, and drives her unhappy father to despair.” 


“Good God, Poppleton! what do you mean!” cried Doctor Pulford, whe, 
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“ Then what do yon mean? Who is this mouster? And what has he to do 
with either your happiness or the prospects of your daughter?” 

“You know Buffle?” replied Poppleton. 

“T only know that he is a captain in the army —sanguine temperament— 
short neck—more shoulders than brains—very like a bull. 1 prophecied, a long: 
time ago, that he would die of apoplexy.” 

«God grant said Poppleton. 

“ Why, I thought you were friends ?” 

“ Friends! he repeated, with indignant irony. 

“ Now, do just speak out, or be silent altogether,” said the doctor, who had 
lost all patience.” | 

“* My dear Pulford, the simple fact is, Buffle is paying his addresses to my, 
daughter !” 

At this dreadful revelation the physician bit his lips until they bled, in order 
to avoid giving mortal offence to the little man by bursting out into @ roar of 
laughter. When, however, he had recovered his gravity sufficiently to be able, 
to speak seriously, he said — 

** Weill, my dear Poppy, | did not really think that Buffle had so much good 
taste. But are you quite sure of the fact? Papas are generally the last to 
hear of these matters.”’ 

“alas! my friend, [am but too sure. I found it out in this way: Virginia 
is at present staying with an old aunt, who lives at Notting Hill. Happening 
to go into her bedroom yesteriay, | observed (casually) that the key of my 
wardrobe fitted the drawer of her dressing-table. Mechanically, | opened it,’ 
and found at least a dozen letters from that dreadful man, breathing the strongest 
love and affection.” 

“Hum!” said the doctor. “ It served you right for opening your daughter's: 
drawer.” 

“From the tenour of these letters,’ resumed the unhappy papa. without 
noticing the doctor's observation, “I found that Virginia was entirely innocent 
—that she had never given him the slightest encouragement—ail the blame 
rests on Boffle ; and [ feel that [ never can forgive him—a man to whom | have 
opened my house—an old fellow soldier—in a word, a frieud—at least, | thought 
him one.” 

“ My good fellow, don’t you know, that our friends always deceive us: no) 
man was ever betrayed excepting by a friend.” | 

“I went to him yesterday,” resumed Poppleton—* reproached him with! 
his unworthy conduct. What do you think he said '”’ 

“ He denied everything, I suppose.” 

‘+ He did, at first; but when | shewed him his own letters, he found that this; 
course was useless, and, with the most impertiment air said, ‘ My dear Popple- 
ton, since I see you are so well acquainted with ali ‘I have done, b stall not take 
the trouble to tell you any lies. I love your daugher 1 have told her so | 
and I wont promise you not to tell her so again, for m all human probability 4) 
shoold not keep my promise. I dare say this dues not suit your book at all ; 
so, as [ always hold myself responsible for all that | do and say, if you consider 
yourself injured, | am at your command, ready to give you the satisfaction of 
a gentleman, when, where, and how you wish.’ ” | 

** Thats’ what | cali cool,” said the physician, with difficulty preserving a, 
grave countenance. ‘ What was your answer!” 

“That he should hear from me svon. | then waiked away, for I did not) 
wish to push tov far a discussion of this nature.” 

Doctor Pulford took several turns round ihe room in deep thought, and then’ 
said to his friend, . 

** What do you intend to do?” 

* What would you advise metodo! [am at my wits’ end.” 

“} should be very sorry,”’ answered the doctor, “to see you go into the 
field against Buffle. He shoots well.” 

“Snoots well! J think he does, indeed. He is a regular duellist—a fire-| 
eater. He passes all his mornings in a shooting-gallery, or at Angelo’s; and 
fights a duel every three months.” 

* How many duels have you fought in your life, Poppy, eh!’ 

« Not one,” said the poor nan = ** Duelling is contrary to my principles—the 
idea of shedding the blood of a ‘ellow-creature is revolting to me. It 1s a bar- 
barous custom, and has always appeared to me a monstrous anomaly in the, 
midst of civilization.”’ | 

“Tn a word, you don’t wish to go out, and earn glory 1” 

“If I had received a positive injury—if | had to revenge a mortal wrong— 
then, without doubt, the voice of passion would speak more loudly than the: 
voice of humanity ; for when placed in certain positions, the wisest man cannot 
answer for his actions; but, in toe present case, things have not been pushed! 
to a hopeless extremity. Now, if Buffle, instead of using such an arrogant | 
tone to me, had made some concessions and apologies, to which | think | was 
entitled, and had promised to cliange his line of conduct for the future, it ap- 
pears to me that—in order to avoid an expose —and—now—don't you think that 
it might have been possible and honourable——” 

“ For you to aveid fighting, certamly,” interrupted the doctor; “ for if you 
go out with this fire-eater, i'll wager ten to one that he will bleed you most) 
copiously, and that would net be a very agreeable operation, I fancy.” 

“My dear doctof, you misunderstand me entirely. ’ 

“ On the contrary, I understand you perfectly. You want to avoid fighting, 
and yet you wish to make Buffle apologize to you for having dared to love your, 
daughter, and to promise that he will avandon all future designs upon her hand) 
and heart. If you will place yourself in my hands, I will arrange this matter, 
for you. Before the end of this week, the captain shall make you a formal, 
apology, and shall swear never more to trouble your paternal repose. So far |) 
can promise. Something, however, you yourself must do. To make a pro- 
mise, and to keep it, are two very different things ; and I should advise you to, 
aid the captain in his observance of his oath, by taking a short journey into the, 
country, and thus remove Miss Puppleton from the dangerous influence of his, 
society. His regiment is stationed in London ; .he cannot leave it. You are 
free. What is there to prevent your guing to the sea-side !—Torquay, for in- 
stance.” 

“* My dear fellow, this will just suit me,” cried the little man, rather ashamed, 
however, that the sharp-sighted doctor had been able to penetrate the depths o! 
his cowardly little heart. * | have for sume iime been thinking of leaving town, 
and am delighted to fiad that you approve of the plan. But why do you men-) 
tion Torquay particularly ?” 

** Because the climate is excellent, and tle air good, especially for those who, 
have a tendency to consumption.” 

« But my longs are excellent—are they not!” said Poppleton, earnestly. 


answered the doctor, with a 


| self-reproach, as if he had said rather more than he intended. ‘My only rea- 


son for naming Torquay was a selfish one. I think of passing a few months 
there myself; and if you and Miss Poppleton are there, certainly my visit will 


| be tar more pleasant.” 


* Well, I do not doub: we shall be able to arrange it,” replied Poppleton, as 
he left the doctor's house, far more unhappy than when he entered it ; for now, 


in addition to the uneasiness caused by a duel in perspective, his mind was 


sadly disturbed with the fear that his lungs were not quite so sound as he had 
hitherto believed them to be. 
Towards seven o'clock, the evening of the day on which the above conver- 


| sation took place, Doctor Pulford entered the club of which he was a member, 


with full expectation of meeting Capiain Bute. Accordingly, the first person 
whom he deseried on entering the dining-room, was the man himself, eatin 
aud drinking as if he had fasted for some days. Tell, and largely formed, br 


| square shoulders, small hips, a magnificent chest, (his tailor pleased him greatly 


by assuring him that it was the finest chest in London,) a firm eye, and high 
complexion, he was just one of those men of whom you would say, ** If that 
fellow is not either a soldier or a prizetighter, he has mistaken his vocation.” 
No wonder poor Poppleton was anxious to avoid a duel with so powerful an 
antagonist. ‘The doctor and the soldier exchanged a mutual ** How do you do,”’ 
dined together, and then strolled out, arm in arm. 

** My dear captain,’ commenced the former, * | have rather a serious matter 
to talk over with you My friend, Poppleton, has commissioned me to deliver 
a hostile inessage to you 

* Do you call éhat a serious matter, my dear doctor,”’ sa d the captain, buret- 


| ing out into a horse-laugh. ‘ Why, man, it will be fun alive.” 


Every matter is to me serious,” replied the doctor, ‘which may end in 
blood 

This answer rather increased than lessened the captain's fit of laughter. 

“Oh, doctor! you will kill me with laughing. Poor Poppy thirsts after m 
blood ; why, he is a very cannibal. What sauce does he mean to eat me wi 
—sword or pistol !” 

“* He leaves to you the choice of arms,” answered Doctor Pulford, with im- 
perturbeble gravity. 
| “Jtis all the same to me, as! told him. Let us see; to-morrow I dine at 


| mess-—we shal! have a very jolly party, and I should not like to miss it; but 
| the day after to-morrow, I’m your man.” 


“Very good. The day after to-morrow, at six in the morning, exactly, we 
will meet you at the Brecknock Arms—you know where it is ; we can then pro- 
ceed to some field between that and Holloway Church, and settle our little af- 
fair Will that suit!” 

_ “* Perfectly,’’ answered the captein. ‘ But I always fancied that gentlemen 
of your profession prefer killing their patients themselves.” 

‘The doctor answered, after a moment's silence —* In jest, and without be- 
ing aware of it, you have placed your finger ou a sore. A curious, and I may 
say, a horrible thought has just passed through my mind.” 

“Oh, let us have it, by all means’’’ cried the captain. 

“The dreadful wish that the result of your duel the day after to-morrow, 
might be fatal to Poppleton, occurred to me ” 

* But why!’ demanded the captain, eagerly. 

** Because if you do not kill lim the day after to morrow, in less than a year 
I shall have the credit of having done so.” 

* L confess,” said Bate, * 1 do vot understand you, Speak a little more 
clearly Are you about to fight a duel with Poppleton ?”’ 

* Not at all; but the fact is, that | am a medical man, and consequentiy—in 


| the eyes of very many, who think that medicine ought to procure that health 


which nature has denied—responsible for the very life and existence of my pa- 
tients. Now, our poor friend is one of my patients, and, as far as 1 can at 
present yndge he has not a year to live ™ 

* Why, what is his disease!’ cried the captain, opening both kis eyes to 
their fullest extent. 

**Consumption !" said the doctor, in an accent of pity; “ his case is hope- 
less. 1 was about to send him into Devonshire We doctors, when we are 


/at a loss to know what to recommend next, send our consumptive cases off, 


either on to the Continent, or into Devoushire. If nothing happens to Popple- 
ton, the day after to morrow, he will set out for Torquay.” 

** Do you, then, think him in great danger!" 

“In the greatest. 1 look upon him esa lost man. In less than a year Mise 
Poppleton will be freed from all control by her papa’s death, and a nice little 
fortune she will come into.” 

* Why, I thought she had a good fortune independently of her father.” 

* Yes,” said the doctor, “ some paltry ten or twenty thousand pounds ; but 
unless her papa alters his will, at his death she is to tave something like sixty 


/ thousand. By the way, my dear Bottle, you are a marrying man, why will not 


sie suit you? You won't, however, be likely to succeed better in gaining her 
favour by shooting ber father.” 

At this sally the captain affected to be greatly amused ; but, unconsciously, 
a reflective cloud spread over luis broad face, and our cunning physician seeing 
that he had attaimed bis end, and that iw his estimate of the inferiority of his 
fr end’s orains when compared with his shoulders, he had not reckoned with- 
out his host, pretended suddenly to recollect an engagement, and with a cor- 
dial shake of the band, !eft our son of Mars to his meditations. 

** Without being at all aware of it,” thought the captain to himself, “ Pulford 
has given me some very good advice It certamly would not do to shoot the 
papa, and then to present myself as a suitor for the hand of the daughter. No, 
no ; let hun die of his own accord. Happily, | have been making love to Vir- 
ginia these three months, so she won't suspect me of mercenary motives when 
| propose to her.” 

‘The next morning early, Captain Bufile entered the drawing-room of Doctor 


Pulford, and after the usual greetings, said—* My dear doctor, what you said 


to me yesterday about poor Poppleton, has caused me to reflect seriously ; and 
| have come to the conclusion that | cannot with honour go out with him, I 
have a very bad habit of always killing my man. Now, suppose [ only wing 
Pop—a wound which would heal soon with another man, might cause his death, 
situated as he is at present, eh? Did he tell you what we quarrelled about” 

*‘No,”’ said the doctor, who, in his capacity of mediator, thought himself 
entitled to lie. 


“Oh, it was a mere trifle ; some foolish words passed between us. I dare 


ey I was wrong ; and although I am nyt in the habit of making apologies, I 


= = 
during this recital, had become both in:erested and excited. ‘* What has hap ‘‘T am not prepared to say that they are not, 
pened to Virginia—I mean, Miss Poppleton!” |serious air; ‘but precautions do no harm—prevention is better than cure.’’ 
*¢ Nothing, as yet,’’ was the answer of Virginia's papa * But do you think that I am threatened with disease ’” said the poor little 
man, growing very pale. ’ 
“ | have said nothmg of the kind,’ answered Pulford, assuming a tone of ‘ 
‘ 
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have been engaged in so many affairs of honour, that once ina way I think | long ratherto juggling than to necromancy. I did not think disembodied 
may afford to appear to shew the white feather, I,ct us go to Poppleton’s spirits could be conjured by such material instruments. They affected me 
house directly, and get it over ” much like the oaths and aseeverations with which meu, doubtful of their repu- 
Poor Poppy received his two visitors with fear and trembling ; his mind was, tation for veracily, strive to accredit their recitals, proving rather their con- 
however, soon relieved, for the gallant captain made the most formal apology ; viction that the story wants confirmation, than their assurance of its truth.” 
and retired, after having cordially grasped the hand of his old friend, leaving ‘* Your observations, sir, are most just. This material apparatus of which 
him in a state of indescribable astonishment, not quite sure whether his friend you speak—the only thing in which ignorant pretenders can imitate adepts in 
the doctor was not either a sorcerer, or, perhaps, something worse. | the science—may, possibly, have no direct influence on those unseen agents 
Three days after the foregoing scene, Poppleton and Miss Virginia arrived, upon whose aid the sage relies, and yet may not be altogether superfluous as 
at Torquay ; and tm less than six weeks, according to his promise, Dr. Pulford you think it. Permit me to speak as one whose knowledge respecting the 
Joined them. arcana of true science is no more than is to be attained by the onassisted fac- 
* " * * + ulties of 4 reflecting man. You hold it unworthy of belief, that spirits may 
Soon after the commencement of the London season of 184—, Lucia di be, in any degree, influenced by the machinery and decorations on which an 
Lammermoor was performed at the Italian Opera House. In the pit was our adept seems to depend. You said, mdeed, disembodied spirits. Does the 
old friend, Bute, who, much to his disgust, had been detained with his regi- expression imply that you distinguish between the spirit of man—living man 
ment during the greater part of the winter. According to established custom, —and the purer essences who are unencumbered with mortality ?” 
the captain’s opera-glass was taking a short tour amongst the boxes, when a * Yes, I would make the distinction. That the human mind is affected by 
sight met his eye which appeared to paralyse his every sense. In a box on these external influences, J admit, Even I myself, sceptical as madame pro- 
the second tier sat three persons ;—one, a little man with large blue spectacles, nounces me, cannot altogether withstand their power. In their presence, 
who busied himself with reading intently the book of the opera, and seemed to) when they are well contrived, the mind becomes, if I may say so, less logical, 
pay not the slightest attention to what was going on in the box ;—the second more disposed to welcome the marvellous, and certainly less inclined to 
person, was a young and excessively handsome girl, who, lolling back in her doubt.” 
chair, was flirting alternately with a bouquet of purple flowers—whose dark — “ If you soughta solution of this phenomenon, would it vot task your inge- 
hue contrasted with, and enhanced the brilliauce of her compiexion—and aman juity to explain it! And if you were to inquire whether disembodied spirits 
who was seated in the back part of the box, but quite sufficiently in sight to be must necessarily be indiflerent to influences which affect you, is it not very 
ised but too well by our captain. probable that you would have to seek long before finding? But there is 
“Why, bless my soul, Burton,” said the latter to his companion, as soon as another mode of viewing this subject—mind affects mind amongst us, not on- 
he had recovered from his state of excessive surprise, “ there is old Poppy and ly throughthe intervention of those signs, natural and arbitrary, by which 
his daughter. Whien did they come back to town?” | thought is interchanged, but also through sympathies which we call mysteries, 
“Oh,” was the answer, “they have returned more than a fortnight ; and. by and of which the outward expression has no recoguized interpreter. Is it al- 
the way, there is the strangest tale about them which you can conceive. That together beyond our power to comprehend that pure intelligences may be 
fellow, Pulford, at the end of last season, found himself in love with Miss Pop: reached through this same instrumentality ! The prisoned spint may become 
aon and besides this complaint, found that he had also a disease of the a power to atiract the free Mementos in the chamber of an adept, if de- 
ungs, and that there was nothing left for him but a winter in the south. Well, signed only to aflect pure intelligences, may be—I do not say they are—mere 
you know Poppleton’s country house is in the north, so what does our doctor juggling ; but if intended to produce such effects through the istrumentality 
do but persuade the little ass that he, Poppleton, 1s consumptive—Irightens vl the spirit of nan, they may be contrivances worthy of the design to which 
him out of his senses, and sends him olf to ‘Torquay, whither he hunself follow- they minister. What care you for the green sod placed within the cage ofa 
ed at his leisure. There they have been all winter, and now everybody, but solitary lark! But when ihe bird is gladdened by it, and pours forth rejoic- 
the poor papa himself, knows that Doctor Pulford and Virginia Poppleton will ing melodies, your soul is charmed and attracted, and even the free warblers 
quietly walk off to Gretna Green before the moon is two nights older. He is of the air are often won to steop towards their imprisoned brother. Soit may 
a right down sharp fellow that doctor. Don’t you perceive that he has made be im other things. Spiritsof the unseen world are attracted to the spirits of 
poor Pop wear spectacles, in order to prevent him seeing so easily the game this, not by te material or the scenery of magic rites, but by the softened and 
that is going on! Now, is not this a good story!" elevated diaphhitions of human soul which these things generate.”’ 
Capital answered the poor captain, grinding his teeth with vexstion. ** Charming,” said the dame, “1 Jove your philosophy much. But —— 
His first impulse was to call out the cunning physician, and shoot him with- At this moment the door opened, aud Carleton was struck breathless by an 
out compunction ; but mature reflection shewed him that his best policy was |anouncement of Monsieur le Comte and Mademoiselle Dillon O Moore. 
to make as little fuss about the matter as need be, for if ouce the story got out, | With a resolu’ion which « stoic might euvy, worthy of an Ind an at the stake, 
he knew he should never hear the end of it; and at the same time, though him- Carleton ¢ trolled himself not to obey the passionate impulse of his heart. 
self the sufferer, he could not help admiring the method whereby “the biter’ He did not look towards Madeleine. He saw, indeed, that she was covered 
had been bitten.” So he swore a good oath or two, and the matter ended, as with athick, dark veil ; and when he heard her speak, there was a hopcless- 
far as he was concerned. : (ness In her accentsthat pierced his heart; but still he struggled, and rose 
True enough, on the very 0-4 evening after the opera, the lady and gentle-) with his party to take leave, obstinately persisting in his resolution. He 
man, co-tenauts with “ poor Pop” of the box at the opera, having put the little could pot prevent Madeleine from being shocked at bis death-like paleness, 
man to bed, took an excursion into Scotland sogether Pop was, of course, {| and by the agony visible in his agitated countenance ; but he bore his pain 
weeus. On the eetare of the ** happy couple,” they boldly waited i ts him, and | without shrinking, and bore, it aggravated by the voluntary torture of avert- 
sued for his forgiveness. The arguments usual upon such occasions having ling his eyes from her whom he felt still to be allthat he was capable of lov- 
failed in appeasing his wrath, the doctor brought forward one which he, at all) ing. It was not so with Madeleine. On Carleton alone, from the moment 
events, thought irresistible. : | she became aware of his presence, her eyes were bent, piteously and imploring. 
“My dear Poppleton, you once asked my advice on an emergency 40 YOU Some say lovers are couscious of lovers looks: Carleton was not so. He was 
most pressing. 1 saved your life—can you complaim if I have chosen ny own ideparting—had nearly reached the dour of the antichamber, when a sudden 


” 


Fee. | and startling ery struck consternation upon him. He rushed back just in time 
ee , to behold Madeleine borne fainting by her father inte an apartment entered 
THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE | from the salon in which Signor Barbarini bad received them. Before he 
OF 1760 reached the door through which they passed, it was closed, and so fastened as 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR oF ities.” nee | to resist his attempt to open it. For a few brief moments Carleton, in extreme 
5 pee ‘ agony, remained with his party, who had re-entered the salon. His sufferings 
CHAPTER XXIV.—A VISIT TO THE ROS!CRUCIAN, 
|, were wrought up to a pitch at which they were no longer endurable, when the 


The Visit to Signor Barbarimi was paid ; and although the curiosity of the sage returned and assured them that all was well: the young lady had been 
ladies was not gratified by any of the displays of art which they had anticipa-) painfully affected by intelligence which her father had suddenly received, and 
ted, they had an opportunity of hearing a discussion, of much cag + Mecho N-| the endeavour to appear tranquil was too much for her. She had recovered 
terest, carried on between the sage and the sceptical viscount. his was an froma fainting fit, and entreated so earnestly to be taken home, that he thought 
entertainment, however, in which they were not likely to forget that time i; adyisable to have her indulged. 
was passing ; and we are so apprehensive of a similar perverseness of memo-) 
ry on the part of the reader, that we shall very considerably abridge our min-|| ane about to leave the house!” ssid Casleton with @ voice scatesly 
ute of the conversation. 

my has left,’’ said the signor ;—** she was able to walk to her carriage— 
“ You find the conjuror, ladies,” said Signor Barbarini,“* unprovided with the lyou hear it driving off.” 


properties of his craft. ‘The apartment, you perceive, has no such apparatus 7?" ; , 
as magical science is admitted to require. 1 ain without my wand.” | Carleton could no longer contend with his emotions. Muttering some in- 


“ But not,” said Madame de Valmont, “ without your familiar spirits.” articulate sounds as a species of excuse, he hurried to the door, and, bounding 
“ You believe, then, that spirits may be commanded without having recourse down the staircase, rushed on in pursuit, He was late, although speed like 
to vulgaremblems as signs of power. The thought is natural,” and the light /!s was little likely to be outstripped by any thing that moved in the shape of 
of a solemn smile appeared for a moment on the austere visage of the Rosicru-, steed or vehicle in Paris. Jn a fair plain, Carleton would soon have overtaken 


cian, “ in une who must be conscious of the dominion exercised by wit and ithe carriage he pursued, but in the intricacies of crossing streets he lost it, 
beauty.”’ As he passed ,the outer gate of the house, the carriage turned a corner, where 

« You are very amiable, signora ; but believe me, I would much rather you ‘when he arrived, he no longer could descry it. How he chafed at the houses 
ay by which it was hidden, and at the variety of openings, through any of which 
us under the charm of your politeness.” \it could have disappeared! At length he came to his senses sufficiently to 


“ Ah, madame, I grieve that the resources of my art cannot be placed at call a coach, and hasten to the Rue —, and to the hotel where Made- 
your command. It was my design, indeed, tohave exhibited some experimen- leine had her residence. On inquiring of the porter, he learned that the count 
tal proofs of a power rashly denied, because uucommon ; but | have found |and his daughter had not returned ; and, in order to have the speediest tidings, 
myself under a necessity to forego my purpose.”’ ‘he entered a cafe from which the gate was visible, and seated himself at the 

“ Pardon us the intrusion on your leisure, or, very probably, your occupa- window. An hour passed—up tidings. Another, and still the anewer Wae & 
tions. I wished to have an opportunity of witnessing the exercise of an art blank. At last, when night had actually commenced, and Carleton's reason 
so much praised, sir, as yours ; but | was even more desirous to convince my |had almost gone, he learned that the count was not expected to return. A 
friends, especially Monsieur de Mortagne, who is, I am sorry to say, scepti- |message had come from him, directing that his daughter’s trunks should be 
cal on more subjects than the art magic.” '\sent to the Hotel , from which they were to set out the following morning 

Madame is a little severe. My ht can scarcely be called sceptical— jon a long journey. To the Hotel —— Carleton repaired with frantic haste, 

For example, my faith and hastened only to meet a fresh disappointment. Neither daughter nor 
father was there. Apartments had been ordered for them, but they were sub- 
it only through its ministers and professors, and they, | must confess, have |sequently countermanded, with directions that any thing sent to their address 
not succeeded in convincing me. Indeed, if I may speak freely, their practi- |should be forwarded to auother hotel, of which the person in attendance gave 
ces have rather indisposed me to belief. ‘Their darkened chambers and Orien-| Carleton the name. Thither he proceeded with the feelings of one who thinks 
tal costumes—their globes, end skulls,tand stuffed reptiles—their periapts and all things existing in a league against him, and looks to varieties of disap- 


were not so. It is difficult to try your art in spells and charms when you! 


I require no more than evidence to ensure my belief. 
in madame has never faltered or wavered. As to the art magic, | can know of 


pigils—their optical delusions and chemical surprises—all seemed to me to ber] puienanens and disaster as the only vicissitudes upon which he can reasona- 
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bly reckon. The gates were closed, and yielded, certainly, to no geutle sum 
mous. As the wicket slowly turned on its hinge, lie rushed in and cried— 

** Monsieur le Comte Dillon O’Moore *” 

“ He has left, monsieur,” said the impassive concierge. 

Left the hotel 

“ Left Paris, monsieur.”’ 

* Alone?”’ 

“ No, monsieur—with mademoiselle his daughter.” 

The distress of Carleton, manitest and extreme as it was, appeared to pro- 
duce little effect upon the yawning functionary, who seemed to have no other 
wish than that of being released from av intruder; but there was a somewhat. 
gentler eye that marked the comely youth's dejection. Madame la concierge. 
was more compassionate than her husband. She came out of her lictle apart 
ment, entreating that monsieur would be seated, and would drink a glass of 
wine ; and then remembering a commission in the midst of her courtesies, she 
said it must be for monsieur that a messsage was left withher. A lady in the 
hotel desired to be informed, if a young gentleman inquired for monsieur le 
comte or mademoiselle. 

**Was it madame, the aunt of mademoiselle ?” 

“* No; it was a young person, her attendant.” 

“Mademoiselle Annette 

“ Yes sir, I shall inform her you are here.” 

** Pray, conduct me to her at once.” 

There was a moment's hesitation ; but Carleton remembered that there was. 
a mode of persuasion which he had not yet tried ; so while he assured ma- 
dame that she might very safely gratify him, he confirmed his reasoning by 
an application of the kind which seldom fails. Madame, accepting the louis 
from Carleton’s hand, took the light from her husband's, and offered herself as. 
monsieur's conductor. 

Poor Annette had evidently wept much, but at the sight of Carleton her 
tears flowed again, and she subbed violently. 

“Ah, sir, Mademoiselle is gone—she is gone, and would not take me ; but 
she has promised to send for me, if monsieur le comte permit. Here is a bil- 
let. She said to me—* Annette, if he do not come this night, burn it. Prom- 
iseme.’ ‘ But, madeinoiselle,’ I said, ‘1 can give the letter to-morrow ;° and 
she said—*‘ No, no!’ and Annette imitated her mistress’s passionate manner 
—‘ if he do not come, destroy it. Swearto me that you will,)"—and An- 
nette, sobbing as she spoke, threw herself into a chair, and wept vio | 
lently. 

Carleton opened the billet. It contained only these words :— 

‘*Pity me. I shall never see you more.” 

How Carleton passed the night, he would have felt it wholly impossible to! 
describe! but on the morning following, he found himself in the apartment he, 
had dignified with the name of a libary, attired in the easy grace of arich 
dres:ing-gown, and sipping chocolate with the air of one who, if he chewed the! 
cud of bitter fancies, found that occasionally something very sweet mingled 
with the mournfulgepast. All was not dark around or within him. He be-|| 
lieved that he eatleaed. Golden days of youth, how credulous they are of 
good! Nothing had been explained to Carleton of the incidents which had 
so disturbed him. He had not even the sensitiveness of conscience which 
might teach him to account for Madeleine's agitation and desertion of him at. 
St. Germain |’Auxerrois ; but it seemed as if explanation was now unnecessa-| 
ry. The eventsof the preceding day, and the precious little billet which he, 
had found as many occasions of reading and re-reading, as if it were couched, 
in the obscure and ambiguous characters of an ancient oracle, satistied nim that) 
his love was shared. Youth and a happy temperament did the rest. There) 
was nothing clear aud definite in his plans for the future ; How he was to 
achieve the success he coveted, he could not say or think ;—but the end, he) 
felt persuaded, was to be good—compared with his sensations on the prece- 
ding day, he might be pronounced almost happy. | 

His earliest morning visitor was De Mortague. {| 

“[ thought it better,” said the viscount. as he entered, ‘to make another 


do I, although not very much addicted to church or law. I look for favour in 
the sight of our sage, not because | have served him, but because we were 
friends once; and I have seen enough of hun to be satisfied that old feelings 
are not dead in him.” 

** You may be right, aud he may be all right, and have much within; but 


certainly there's not much life in his outward man. I never saw any thing so 


little like life as his whole appearance. I would not say he looks like death— 
there is too much power of mind and body to admit of such a comparison ; but 
if I did not rely on your discernment much, I should feel little encouraged by 
your reportof him, ‘To me he seems like one who has outlived, if his present 
exisience can be called life, all sympathies by which ordinary mortals are af- 
fected. Have you sceu Murillo’s picture of St. Bonaventure, who had got a 
few months’ leave of absence from death, for the purpose of completing his 
memoirs? There’s your man—vyour Rosicrucian.” 

“1 cannot cal! to remembrance any picture such as you allude to. ‘Tell me 
something about it.” 

“The tradition of St. Bonaventure is, that he died while engaged in writing 
his memoirs, and on the fact being ascertained, he was sent back to complete 


'the work. ‘The subject of the pictare is curious. You can see so plainly that 


Death has given leave of absence reluctantly. It has given to the saint ‘ no 
jot of colour,’ and it has withbeld all the expression that belongs to life. And 


| the painter represents him, not as active in the discharge of a duty so soon to 
| be done, or to be abandoned, but as if he were gazing with surprise, and an in- 


ability to comprehend how he could have ever written the manuscript before 
him. ‘The pen is idle in his hand. Confess, does not our Rosicrucian friend a 
little resemble this resuscitated saint, giving you the idea of two lives, one ex- 
isting in his memory, and existing without the power to feel, and the other a 
boon indulged to him for a little, and which he never loses the consciousness of 


having received from death ?” 


** Do you know, Mr. Edward Carleton, that without intending it, you have 
made a very decided hit—your foil hastouched. What will you say when I 
tell you that somewhat about twenty years ago, I was to have been chief 
mourner at the Rosicrucian’s funeral’—I told you I had served him. Here 
was one of my services—an obligation not to be forgotten.” 

* An obligation, indeed—one which few have lived to recompense, and fewer 
would choose to have returned in king. Mourner athis funeral! An heir or 
adisconsolate widow might be grateful for such attention, but for the party 
more immediately concerned—the body-snatcher who achieved his resurrection 
would seem to me more entitled to gratitude.”’ 

* Youth is rash and opinionative—[ must be indulgent and explain. ‘ There 


' are occasions and causes, why and wherefore, in all things’ teste the disputa- 


tious Welshman. In truth our Rosicrucian—then no Rosicrucian and no sage 
—was in a danger from which he had no chance of escaping, except that of 
hiding from death in death's own mansion. I proceed to explain, and give me 
credit for entering upou my subject with true historical dignity. 

“Tt was at the time when James III (you would call him the Pretender ; 
and [ must admit, Providence or fortune seems to be of your opinion ; however, 
there were some who thought differeutly)—to resume—when James III. was 
causing proclamations to be distributed through England, in which he invited 
King George to lay down the British Crown, promising that in return he would 
recognise bis right to Hanover, and indulge him in the peaceable possession 
of it. This was all very amicable and persuasive ; the arguments, too, by 
which your George was to be influenced were altogether logical and profound, 
based upon considerations moral, religious, and prudential—excellent good 
counsel, Still James did not appear very confident of its success; but while 
distributing arguments, was actively engaged in the gathering together, at least 
in the enlistment of, soldiers ; believing, no doubt, that bayonets are not with- 
vut their use in political controversies. 

“ The activities were not all on one side. King George, you may be sure, 
was not idle, and he had ministers worthy of much praise c their skill in coun- 
termining. Whatever Walpole may have wanted, hecertainly had a head ; 
and with a command of the public treasury, and a freedom from prejudice and 


perquisition here before having the Seine dragged. Accept my congratulations scruple that gave him an ample choice of expedients, he was enabled to check 


on the present posture of affairs. Jt will be a satisfaction to Madame de Val-|. 
mont to find that she has not been accessary to your incurring a violent death.) 
To do you justice, you seemed an eligible candidate for the Bicetre. 


mate many a subtle intriguer. Our friend the Rosicrucian had managed to 
become a little too notorious. He was suspected ; spies were set upon him, 


When | and all his movements were watched. We, too, had our intelligence : we 


you vanished yesterday, we would gladly have compounded for your having no | knew the danger—how to escape was harder to be learned. At this time we 


worse asylum,” | 
“ Spare me,” said Carleton; “ you are taking the stronger side if you join) 
fortune against me. ‘Iry a new sensation—be merciful.” | 
“Only give me an opportunity. To doso, you musi try a new face. Your) 
actual visage is not framed to move compassion. It lets out too much of your | 


were both living en garcon at Bath, that agreeable watering-place—agreeable 
[ mean, for England—pardon.” 

** Use no ceremony,” said Carleton, “ I would rather hear the end of your 
story than listen to excuses.” 

‘** Anxious and dull as we were,” resumed de Mortagne—“ I say we, for I 


secret, and shows a kind of lurking satisfaction that has got something the bet-) would not separate myself from my friend—and indeed were I so disposed, 
ter of your sorrow. ‘There is a little of sadness, but of the kind your Jacques my own danger was not inconsiderable—we dared not change our habits of 
could suck out of a song. Like your glorious old cavalier, Ormond, when he life, and were preparing to keep an appointment at an assembly in the public 
would not give his dead son for any living soa in Christendom, you would not, rooms, on the very night we were driven to extremity. 


sell or swop your sadness for any vulgar joy.” 


** Come in,’ said 1, in reply to aknuck atthe door—‘ here are our chairs, 


“The more fool should I be for my nicety. Madeleine is geon—gone with) let us be going.’ 


her father. Where? ‘That is the question.” i 

‘+ A question, probably, not incapable of receiving an answer. I cannot yet. 
say whether the movements of O’Moore are designed to be secret. If they 
are got, you shall soon know of his whereabouts. I expect aid from our sub | 
lime Rosicrucian, Do you know, | recognised in him an old ally of mine in)} 


“I was wrong. A visitor entered—a medica! doctor, in good repute with 
both parties in Bath, though secretly a staunch adherent of King James I1I.— 
on right good terms with himself, too, if his rotund and rosy aspect told the 
truth. 

*** T have a commission for you,’ said he, * from a lady'—naming the Mayor 


gayer days than I am likely to see again.” ih Bath's beautiful wife—*‘ I left her house this moment, where I can tell vou 


“You did not appear to me to be acquainted with him.” 


there isno small commotion, as indeedthe whole town is in a blaze—plote 


“ Tt was after you managed to efiect so dramatic an exit the recognition took | discovered—arrests making ; but my commission, that is my concern. Ma- 
place. Your disappearance, indeed, seemed to rouse him into sowething like | dame begs that you will translate for her into French, a passage from the tra- 


alert sensation. He even did you the honour to inquire who you were. His 
change of countenance was, to be sure, but for a moment—but it was enough. 
The light that just glanced upd it, a!though fading in the instant it was seen, 


gedy of Macbeth ; here it is.’ 


* It was that which commenced, * To-morrew—and to-morrow—and to- 


morrow. Scarcely had I commenced my translation when T felt that it was 


showed me many a little trait that would without it have remained unnoticed. not wanted. 4 divined a hidden meaning in the commission. Repeatedly Le- 
Jn a word, | recognised my old friend ; but I did not forget myself or lose my) fore I had been favoured with intelligence from the same quarter. 


ordinary coolness. No one of the party saw any thing unusual except the sage. | 


*** Doctor, said I, ‘ Mrs. 


does not wanta French translation. Madame 


He saw he was known. He, too, recollected me; and when, after waiting on) gives us counsel to beware of to morrow.’ 
Madame de Valmont to her carriage, I returned, he was ready to receive and) ‘“ ‘ You are right,’ said he ; * I have no doubt of it. Some intelligence 


recognise me. I have no doubt he will be equally prepared to render me, and seemed to have reached her suddenly ; there were several 
| drawing-room at the time ; she must have devised this 


you for my sake, any service in his power.” 


rsons in her 
of apprising 


“T have no design to task him heavily. If he will merely say where Count | you that there is danger. You mayreckon on any assistance in my power to 
Dillon O’ Moore has taken his daughter, | ask no more.” ‘render.’ 


“ No more!—merely! I can tell you there are cases where such intelli- |, 


“ Ispare you the detail of our further deliberations. The time was full 


gence is no small matter. But I have reasons to expect more than a trivial of peril forthe Rosicrucian, and not without its threatening towards my less 


service ;—not because I have served him much. I acknowledge no fitness in ||! 
the barter of services rendered and returns expected. Transactions of this de-| | 
scription are usurious, Your law condemns them, so does our church, and 50 


mportant self. There had been a plan laid, no matter now whether well or 
ll, to seize on the tower of London for King James, and cail out, after the suc- 


cess of this enterprise, all the secret strongth of the royal cause—1 beg your 


er, 
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all from designs by Benjamin West, formerly the President of the Royal 


“The doctor was worthy of all praise for his exertions in this new Materia 
Medica. He assisted in our preparations, and provided the necessary confed-. 


| Academy. 
The objects of more particular interest in St. George’s Chapel, are: the 


erates. At dawn of the following day there wasa duel fought, in which the tomb of Edward IV., at the east end of the north aisle ;—the grave of Henry 
Rosicrucian was shot dead. His antagonist gave anew turn to thought and VI., on the south side of the choir;—the graves of Henry VIII. and Queen 
speech in Bath, setting off with his second at runaway speed from the conse- Jane Seyinour, also in the choir, near the eleventh stall on the Sovereign’s 
quences of his success. While they posted in a travelling chariot, the victim |side ;—in the south aisle of the choir, the grave of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
to the laws of honour had his abede in the last receptacle of the dead, practis-|'Suffolk, who married Mary Tudor, sister of Henry Vili.;—the tomb of the 
ed upon so as to.be made convenient and accommodating as so narrow a tene- Earl and Countess of Lincoln, at the east end of the south aisle ;—the grave 
ment could be rendered. | was to have attended as chief mourner in the fune- |of the Marquis of Worcester, near the west window of the Beaufort Chapel ; 
ral procession from Bath ; but I found it expedient to be somewhat irregular, |—the grave of Charles I.;—near the great west window of the Urswick Cha- 
in movements. Theday brought its quota of startling intelligence. ‘The |pel, the cenotaph of the late Princess Charlotte of Wales, by M. C. Wyatt, 
Duke of Norfolk had been arrested. A little billet from Madame decided my |the sculptor of the great Welling:vn Memorial of the Duke of Wellington, to 
course, and forced me to leave the post mortem care of my friend to himself be erected at Hyde Park Corner; a statue of William Earl Hareourt, who 
and the doctor. And so we separated, and until yesterday | had no knowledge |died in 1830, by Sievier; and a memorial of Lieut.-Gen Sir J. Elley, who 
of my old confederate or his movements, for nearly twenty years.”’ ‘died in 1839 ;—an 1ron-wrought escutcheon in the north aisle, and an iron- 
** And you find him now in rather anequivocal character. 1 would swear |wrought money-box, in the south aisle, each of them of very curious work- 
he is no dupe to his own imaginations. He wears mystery as a halo around //menship. Some new catacombs were not long since constructed at the west 
him, but it is an innocent light. Knowledge of the world and of men, keen \end of the Chapel. 
sagacity and good sense, are visible through it. 1 cannot comprehend a man) ‘The three great gateways into the Castle are Henry the Bighth's, St. George's, 
of such powers stooping to such a role as his.” ‘land George the Fourth’s; and there is one wituin termed the Norman, or 
“ But of this you may be sure—the Rosicrucian can serve you. If there Queen Elicabeth’s gate. ‘The Casile has three wards, Lower, Middle, and 
are n>: strong reasons jor keeping Count Ditlon O’Moore’s movements se- |Upper; and twenty towers ; of which the Round Tower, built by Edward II!., 
cret, we shall discover them.” land heightened a story by George IV., is the chief. From its battlements 
* You have alluded more than once to the probability of secret movements ; twelve counties may be seen; and, on a clear day, the dome and lantern of 
is it fairto ask why ? Do you speak of secrecy arising out of engagements |St. Paul’s Cathedral. It was in this tower, or keep, which furmed the prison 
to the society of which | understand your Rosicrucian friend is a member, and |of the Castle, till 1660, that Edward the Third’s Knights of the Round Table 
which excites so much interest in the idlers about your court !” ‘jused to assemble. Amongst other prisoners of note, James the First of Scot- 
** Not in idlers only. But you are right in your conjectures. I speak with||land wes confined here. Prince Albert is constable of the Round ‘Tower, and 
reference to engagements cortracted to a society which will yet exert much also of the Castle. At the base of the Tower isa bronze statue of Charles 
influence in the world : every science will be made tributary to it-—~art willen-| II., raised at the expeuse of Tobias Rustat, a follower of the Court. 
rich it with her treasures, and nature will retain no secrets from it—a society! ‘The Cloisters are entered from the Lower Ward of the Castle, vy an arch- 
which will soon govern all political movements in the world where we live, way leading to the J’om) House; a mausoleum built by Henry VIL, and origi- 
and which is even now unveiling all mysteries of that unseen world upon which nally intended for the reception of hisown remains. It was granted by Henry 
the wise of former days were aimost afraid to speculate.” j VILL. to Cardinal Wolsey ; but reclaimed by the monarch after the fall of that 
You grow warm in your praises » ho common incident of your expressions jlprelate. Ly James II. it was converted into a Romish Chapel; and Gearge 
You would hardly speak, f should think, with such interest of any thing known )i{]. appropriated it as a burial place for himself and his descendants. The 
to 7 only by report, or known so well as to expose its defects and weakness-| vault, to which there is a subterraneous passage from St. Gegge’s Chapel, now 
es . , i|holds the remains of George lil. and Queen Charlotte; George [V., William 
“ [have been a member of the society long enough to have sounded its /[V., the Duke of York, Duke of Kent, the Princes Octavius and Alfred, the 
depths. I seldom speak of it. When I do, I speak, as I feel—not more warm- | Princesses Amelia, A gusta, and Charlotte. It was in constructing the subter- 
ly than the subject merits.” ||raneous passage just referred to, in 1813, that an accidental circumstance led 


‘ito the discovery of the coffin and body of King Charles I., an interesting ac- 


EXCURSIONS IN THE VICINITY OF LONDON. — count of which was published by the late Sir Henry Halford. 
WINDSOR. ? ‘| The State Apartments, with their fine tapestry, paintings, &c , are usually 
Windsor Forest, originally embracing part of Buckinghamshire, a consider- Shown in the following order. The approach is throogh a gothic porch, adjoin- 
able district in Surrey, and the whole of the south-eastern part of Berkshire, is |ing King John’s ‘Tower, and leading into a small open vestibule. 
said to have been anciently, 120 miles in circumference ; Norden’s map, of | On the Staircase, immediately in front, is a portrait of Sir Jeffry Wyatville, 
1607, makes it 77} miles, and Bickham, in 1742, states the circumference at)|the architect, by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
upwards of 30 miles. The greater part has long passed from the crown; only | Inthe Queen's Audience Chamber, the walls of which are hung with tapes- 
a portion contiguous to the Great Part having been reserved. \itry, and the carvings by Grinling Gibbons, the ceiling is painted by Verrio ; 
The town, with a population of about 10,000, has six principal streets, and /Catharine, Queen of Charles II, as Britannia, seated in a trumphal car drawn 
is well paved and lighted. ‘The church, built about two-and-twenty years ago, by swans, &c. Amongst the paintings is a striking whole-length portrait of 
occupies the site of an ancient structure then taken down. Windsor is a mu-!'Mary Queen of Scots. 


nicipal and parliamentary borough, returning two members. ‘The guildhall, in 
which the corporation business 1s transacted, is a handsome stone building, the 
interior of which is adorned with the portraits of several of the English sove-) 
reigns ; and two niches are occupied by statues of Queen Anne and her royal 
consort, Prince George of Denmark. 
modious barracks, and a neat little theatre. 


The Queen's Presence Chamber is also hung with tapestry, with a painted 
ceiling by Verrio (another allegorical representation of Queen Catharine,) and 


some royal portraits. 
In the Guard Chamber, 78 feet in length, and 31 feet in height, ere several 


Windsor has a good free school, com- |vbjects of great curiosity and interest :—Benvenuto Cellini’s shield, of silver, 
‘inlaid with gold, presented by Francis |. of France, to Henry VIII.; a bust of 


The grand points of attraction in this truly royal demesne, are the Castle Nelson, and busts and banners of the Dukes of Marlborough and Wellington ; 


and the Parks ; the former comprising St. George’s Chapel—the Round Tew 
er, or Keep—the State Paintings—and the Terraces. is 
desirable for visitors to bear in sud the following instructions :— 


Divine service is performed in St. George's Chapel daily ; at alt-past ten | 


|—the foremast of Nelson's flag-ship, the Victory ;—a table made from the 
iwreck of the Royal George ;——a gun, taken at the storming of Seringapatam ; 
|| —various arms, armour, &c. 


St. George's Hall 200 feet in length, 34 in breadth, and 32 in height, con- 


in the forenoon, and helf-past four in the afternoon ; iu the intervals of which tains full length portrants of eleven of our sovereigns, from James I to George 


it may be scen by applying to the sexton, whe lives in the Horseshoe Cloisters) |[V., by Vandyke, Lely, Kueller, Lawrence, and others. 


adjoining. 
The Round Tewer is open daily. 
The State Apartments and Parntinys are always closed on Fridays; and 
also on Tuesdays, during the Queen's residence at the Castle. ‘The hours of 


At the back of the 
throne, at the east end, are shields with the armorial bearings of our kngs, from 


'| Edward Iil. to William IV. The ceiling, painted in imitation of oak, is dec- 
lorated with the shie'ds ef the Knights of tre Garter down to the present time. 


The Ball Room, 90 feet in length, 34 in breadth, and 33 in height, is in the 


admittance are from 11 till 6, except on Sundays, when they are not opened style of Louis XIV. Its Gobelins tapestries of Jason aud the Golden Fleece, 
till half past one, and are closed at 6. The person who shows the paintings||are said to have enriched the apartments of Marie Antoinette. Near the splen- 
expects a gratuity, according to the number of the visiting party. During the did window at the north end 1s a rich Malachite vase, presented to her present 


absence of the Court, the Private Apariments can be viewed only through an |Majesty by the Emperor Nicholas of Russia; and on each side is a Prussian 
order from the Lord Chamberlain. \\granite font, or vase, presented to William IV, by Frederick William III. of 


The North Terrace is open every day; the other Terraces only on Sundays: 
and Saturdays. 

Edward the Confessor gave Windsor to the Abbey of Westminster: but 
William the Conqueror obtained its restoration to the Crown. He built a Cas 
tle here ; but, whether this were the first fortress erected on the site is doubt-| 
ful. The present stracture stands on a chalk hill, or cliff, commanding the 
valley of the Thames Its splendour and importance originated with Edward) 


Prussia. ‘The room is altogether magnificen'. 

Inthe Throne Koom is West's painting of the first installation of the Knights 
of the Garter, in 1349; and whole Jength portraits of Georges III. and IV., 
and William 1V., by Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Shee. 

in the Waterloo Gallery, one of the modern additions to the Castle, and de- 
signed chiefly as a museum for the trophies obtained en the Field of Waterloo, 
with the portraits of many eminent inen more or less connected with that bat- 


III., who was born here. His architect was the celebrated William of Wyke- tle, or concerned in the negotiations of the peace which followed, are about 


ham, Bishop of Winchester. ‘To Edward 1V. we are indebted for St. George's, 
Chapel; To Henry VII forthe adjoining Tomb-House; and to Henry 
VIII for the gateway at the foot of the Lower Ward. The usual entrauce to! 
the Castle is under this gateway, opening on the left after the ascent from the 
Town. Atthe Restoration, an unwise attempt was made to convert this noble! 
fortress into a mere pleasure palace. George the Fourth, however, with im-| 
mense resources at his command, aided by the taste and skill of Sir Jeffry; 
Wyatville, effected its complete renovation. 


forty of the finest productions, chiefly full lengths, of Lawrence, Beechey, 
Pickersgiil, Wilkie, and Shee. 

On the Grand Staircase is a marble statue of George 1V. by Chantrey. 

In the Smatl Vestibule are five historical pictures, painted for George III. 
by West. 
The King’s Drawing Room, or Rubens Room, contains eleven paintings by 
that distinguished artist 
In the King’s Council Chamber are about five-and-thirty paintings, many of 


Un entering the Castle under the gateway already indicated, S/. George's 


them master-pieces, by Gaspar Poussin, Rembrandt, Claude, Parmegiano, Gui- 


pardon, you would suggest a different epithet-—in England. The plot was dis- |Chapel appears in front; and the houses of the Military Knights of Windsor : 
covered, and the trial of parties concerned—as of Layer who was hanged on tne right and left. This chapel, one of the finest specimens of Gothic : 

and of Bishop Atterbury who was banished—will show you that, at the time !/architecture in the kingdom, was commenced by Edward IV., in 1474. Its 
( your country was rather in the Cambyses vein, and could not wisely be trusted interior is divided by an organ-gallery and screen into two distinct parts, form- 
i by any who did not choose the conquering side in distinguishing between the jing the nave and choir; with side aisles, five distinct chapels, and a chapter- 
rival sovereigns. house. ‘The choir is decoraied with the stalls and banners of the Knights of 
“I cannot, at this distance of tune, say whether Macbeth helped me to the| the Most Noble Order of the Garter, which was instituted by Edward III. On 
expedient we adopted. Immediately before the passage on which | was request- ‘entering the choir the Sovereign's stall is immediately on the right—that of 
ed to officiate, was the line, ‘ she should have died hereafter.’ I think it pos-) the Prince of Waleson the left. Her Majesty's pew, or closet, is on the north 
; sible that it may have instructed me. In fine, we resolved that the Rosicru |side of the choir. ‘The altar-piece, the great painted window at the east end 
; cian—not the lines in Macbeth—should undergo tran:lation. To preserve his (the Resurrection,) and the painted windows at the east end of the aisles, are 
life he must die. a 
4 
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do, Guercino, Correggio, Andrea del Sarto, L. da Vinci, Garofalo,Carlo, Dolce, changeable! Now palish blue, now gold-and-green, and now pinken as the 
Annibal Cavacci, Teniers, Domenichino, Carlo Maratti, Peter Neefs, Hoibein reflected smiles of sunset. "Tis the merry dolphin, sporting in our path. 
Lely, Kneller, &c. Far out upon our larbyard bow, do you not hear a sound like an arrow's rush - 

The King’s Closet is enriched by the pencils of Sir A. More, Parmegiano, ing flight through the air? Observe the slender thread of flashing water rising 
Van Cleve, Breughel, Guido, Carlo Dolce, Erasmus Quellinus, Spagnoletto, between you and the blue, thread-like horizon, even as a draught-ray of the 
Adam Elzheimer, Wouverinans, Vorsterman, Guercino, Tintoretto, Mireveldt, sun, linking sky and sea. !t rises like a fountain jet, and then dissolving into 

Domenichino, A. Vandervelde, Egion Vanderneer, D. Teniers. Giulio Roma- a thin, smoke-like mist. It is the porpoise, gamboling in bis awkward way ; 
no, P. Neefs, Rubens, FP. Franks Il. Steenwyck the younger, Jan Steen, and for all things leap with joy upon the * Banks” ina bright summer's night. 
Camillo Procaccini, to the extent of about 40 specimens. In the fall of 1839 [ took my last cruise upon the ** Bahama Banks.” I 

Tne Queen's Closet contains between twenty and thirty pictures by the old hope it may not be the last, for asa sick infant yearns for its mother's smile, as 
masters. | it longs for her gentie rockings, as it pines tu hear her low, love-toned voice of 

In the Queen's Drvwing Room are six or eight landscapes, by Zuccareili; kindness. so does my land-bound heart sicken for the flashing face of old Ocean, 
and portraits, by Vansomer and Lely. its lofty heavings, and its wild converse! Uh Gov! save me from dying on 

The Vandyke Room, the last and most attractive of the series contains che land ! 
upwards of twenty portraits and historical subjects by the great artist whose I have a strange, wild, yet I think pleasant theory ; one which I never before 
name it bears. | have uttered although in many a fevered hour at sea I have cherished it as a 

We have yet some particulars to mention. — Within St George’s Chapel young lover cherishes hopes of future bliss. When a sailor dies he is enwrapped 
Heary I. founded a College for eight Canons; and Edward III. made the foun- in many a snowy fold, and if he be one of Liberty's sons, he is entwined in her 
dation consist of a Dean, 12 secular Canons, and 13 priests, or petty Canons. own star-spangled drapery. Then, with heavy weights he is ballasted deep 
The houses of the Petty Canons forin part of the Great Clojsters. It was and well; Gop's holy blessing is invoked, and he is given to the ocean-sepul - 
further ordained by Edward IiI. that 24 Poor Knights should be maintained chre. The waters open, bubble for a moment, and with a gurgling echo fall 
out of the college revenues. By Henry VII{ and James I. and through the ‘asleep again. ‘The body sinks far down ; down beyond the dominion of sharks, 
benefactions of private individuals, the foundation now consists of a governor,| or whales, or living things ; down where the liquid mass becomes too dense to 
18 military knights, and 7 naval knighis. The desiguation of the former was permit of decay or decomposition ; too dense for it to sink farther below, and 
changed from Poor Knights to Military Knights by William IV. Their resi- the weight alone is too great tu permit it ever to rise. ‘There, in the blue depths 
dences are oa the south and west sides of the Lower Ward; those of the Na- of the sea, will it remain enveloped in an imperishable shroud, until Gabriel's 
val Knights are below the North Terrace. trump shall sound the muster-roll for all! Then, if he died in youth's blossom- 

The North Terrace, ranning along the north front of the Castle, was made time, with the pencillings of beauty in his face, and the lines of grace in his 
by Queen Elizabeth. It is nearly 2000 feet in length ; and is considered the manly form, even as he died, unaltered, in the freshness of life's spring, will he 
most beautiful walk in Europe. ‘The prospect from it is magnificent. The arise from his deep blue quiet grave, to meet the countless crowds who come 
terraces on the east and south sides were added by Charies [1. from their dusty, mould-curtained sepulchres of earth. Yes! even as he died ; 

In the Queen's Private Garden, or Sunk Garden,is Hubert Le Soleur’s stat- in youth's uncounted hours, or in the slowly-measured time of age, so will he 
ue of the Gladiator, which, in the reiga of Charles II. stood at the top of the rise at the last gathering. Wonder not then, reader, that believing all this, I 
canal in St. James's Park. Here also are some vases, by Cibber,brougit from should pray for an ocean death and burial. But this is all foreign tothe * Race,” 
Hampton Court. This garden is generally open on Saturdays, and on Sundays of which I am to spin my yarn. 
after two o'clock. On such a night, over such a sea, lighted up with phosphorescent flame, such 

What are termed the Slopes, lie beneath the North Terrace, and extend into as I have described in my commencement, we were sailing in the sloop of-war 
the Home (or Lit/le) Park: a tine breadth of lawn on the east and north sides Boston, in the latter part of September, 1839. J had the “first watch ” on 
of the Castle. It 1s in this Park, near the avenue called Queen Elizabeth s, deck, and was pacing up and down, counting my own footsteps, and thinking of 
Walk, that the rambler will tind Herne’s Oak, immortalized in the “ Merry Mrs. Buntline that was to be, when the look-out on the starboard night-head 
Wives of Windsor.” This time honoured relic appears completely dead. | sung out, 

' The Great Park, on the south side of the Castle, includes a fine avenue of Sail ho! Close aboard, Sir, on the weather bow !” 

trees nearly three miles in length, called the Long Walk ; the view terminating | raised my night-glass, and at once discovered the stranger. She was a 
by a bronze equestrian statue of George Ii]. by Westmacott. Several of the corvette, like ourselves, and had apparently hove to, right in our track, for the 
views in this park are extremely beautiful. Jt is richly and picturesquely purpose of speaking to us In aimoment after we had discovered her, our 
wooded, and contains many remarkably fine trees, oaks, beeches, &c., of extra- main-top-sail was hove eback, and coming up in the wind, we found ourselves 
ordinary magnitude and age. ‘I'he drive through the Park to Virginia Water, within hail. But an instant elapsed, when a full clear voice sang out through 
the largest expanse of artificial water in England, is delightful. ‘Ihe visitof a trumpet from the stranger : 

should enter through Blackuess Gate, near which there is a good and well-fre_ Sail ahoy! What ship is that? Where is she bound to, and where from?” 
quented little inn. Virginia Water was originally laid out by Paul Sandby,the | Our Captain, who had hurried on deck. enveloped in his storm-jacket and 
painter, for the Duke of Cumberland, of Culloden memory : but it was greatly sou’-wester, seized the trumpet and answered : 

altered under the auspices of George 1V. It contains a fishing temple, several“ Tne United States’ sloop-of-war Boston, Captain Edward B. Babbit ; from 
miniature frigaics, boats, and a thousand fantastical curiosities, conceived and acruise to windward; bound to leeward. Who are yout where from! and 
arranged in a somewhat questionable taste. |\where bound to?” 

Frogmore Lodge, the extensive grounds of which are elegantly Jaid out, is“ This is Her Britannic Majesty's sloop-of-war Nimrod, Lord Paget, com- 
divided from the Home Park by the London road This favourite retreat of mander; Rear-Admiral Jouglass passenger ; bound to Vera Cruz. Will you 
Queen Charlotte is now the residence of the Duchess of Kent. / keep company? Ours is the fastes: sloop in the English navy ; we have never 

The Heronry, near Sandpit Gate—Cranbourn Lodge—Holly Grove—High peen beaten in sailing.” 

Standing Hill—Silwood Park—Si. Leonard's Hill, and various other delightful = « Then, by the bloody Turks! I'U try you!” said our old Captain, who knew 
spots in the vicinity of the Park, are entitled to notice ; but the approaching his ship better than I know my little Diego wife, and wanted to test the truth 
mists of evening warn us of the time to return to our London domiciles; and of the Englishman's boast. 
this cannot be effected more easily than by first stepping into the omnibus As we squared away before the wind, the English officer again hailed our 
whicu awaits us for Slough, and then into the last railway train for Paddington ‘Captain, and asked his opinion of the weather, stating at the same time that 
| his barometer was falling. 
A RACE ON THE BAHAMA BANKS. | “{ never trust them vioody things in this latitude,” said Babbit; “I keep a 
BY NED BUNTLINE. | good look-out, and leave the rest to luck: but we shall have a cap-full before 

Fancy yourself, reader, cloud-borne over a boundless forest of thick-grow-, we reach the blue part of the Gulf.” 3 
ing, broad-branched trees, each leaf, bud, flower and bough being formed of “ Well, Sur, crack on; we'll let the people at Vera Cruz know that you are 
purplish-golden light, which like diamonds in clear star-light, glitters and coming. Be sure to come and dine with us on fresh grub when you get in,” 
sparkles in the dark blue of the night. Fancy your mist-formed chariot to be, said our English friend. ' 
gliding along through these tree-tops of light, like a waving breeze; and as it ‘* Certainly, if you should get in first,’ said the old man ; ‘ but friend John- 
moves ripplingly along, a gentle swell precedes it, breaking buds and flowrets ny, lovk out for ‘ wicy-warcy, as the land-sharks cali it. Aloft there,top-men ! 
from the thin boughs. Look at each little gem of light sinking from your touch, shake out the reefs in the top-sails ; loose to’-gailant sails and royals; rig out 
and fancy if you can that you hear a low, sweet music, as of many water-drops the studding sail booms, and pile on the rags! Two quarter masters at the 
beating upon thin pearl shells, while the growing red branched coral in its helm, all hands on deck to trim ship; tell the master’s-mate to heave the 
island-makings, crackles a merry castanet accompaniment! Can you paint log!” . 
these wild fancies upon your mind’s canvass! If so, you can fully appreciate ‘The old skipper was in earnest ; and ourspars bending and our hull creaking, 
a night-sail on the Bahama Banks. _ as we leaped through the water, soon told what we were doing. The masters 

Come, and seat yourself with me out upon our arching bowsprit, and glance mate reported eleven knots, and then the skipper's eye began to lower, 
over the gilded prow of my‘swift gliding craft, out upon the flashing waters; ‘* Run aft the two for’ard guns; start ten of those water-tanks, and set the 
The sea over which we are sailing is about six fathoms in depth, and on the ring-tail !” shouted he. 
ocean-bottom you will perceive a perfect forest of sea-fans, purple-branched, | It was done, and the log was again hove. She ran thirteen-four, and was 
and interlaced with each other ; a meadow of pinken coral, with here and there evidently doing herself justice. The Nimrod, in the first start off, had gamed 
interspersed a dark, chestnut-colored sponge, on which the mermaids seat them- ‘slowly, but now we gradually closed up, an] finally passed her, while her full 
selves when they gather shells, pearls, and wreck-gems with which to deck |band played “ Britannia rule the Wave,” and drum and fife answered with 
their jetty locks, and contrast their peerless charms. Our vessel, built like a |‘ Yankee Doodle.” 
dolphin, seems to sit in the arms of the blue ocean as the dark pupil of a gay | The wind was freshening, and both crafts were dragging a fearful press of 
woman's azure eye floats in the soft iris which surrounds it. Aloft, from the |sail, which, with the heavy ground-sweill, made us pitch «nd jump like dying 
thin peaks of our bending spars, our banner floats, looking like reflection of whales. The night was not entirely clear, the sky being filled with light fleecy 
the azure star-lit sky, tinged with pink and white above it. Around, the hori- clouds, some of which, as they passed over the face of the moon, would throw 
zon is measured by our eye-sight, and not even a speck is there to destroy its dark shades upon the water, hiding the English ship completely from view. 
curvillinear grace. Above, beneath, around, all is as Gov has made it; beau. Nhen the clouds cleared away, she would agaiu appear close in our wake, her 
tiful !—unpaintably beautiful ! tall spars bending like reeds before the gale, her dark bull rising and falling on 

Another fancy, reader. Do you see yonder stream of slow-moving silvery the foam covered waves, now lifting as if to touch the sky, again sic king out of 
light, a few fathoms in advance of our bows! It looks like a lengthened re-|/sight in the trough between the huge rollers. Thus, during the night, we 
flection of dim fire-flame cast upon the drifting current. It is a light which drove madly on, heading out for the Gulf-Stream, on our course for Vera Cruz. 
would flash fearfully quick and bright, were you or [ to topple from our seat/[n the course of three or four hours’ sailing we completely lost sight of the 
down into the gleaming waters. Itisashark! His rapid motion agitates the Englishman, he being left far in our wake, in spite of his premature boast. 
waters, which are filled with phosphoric animalcule, causing his wake to look The Boston was one of the “ last war models,” and much faster than she luok- 
like a stream of silvery light. The shark keeps on, ever near us: he is hungry,| ed to be. 
and waits for a victim. || When my watch hour was out, the excitement of the race caused me were | 

Now look within the spray-gemmed circle of our bows. Do you see here ‘on deck, instead of seeking my berth, and I carelessly threw my sea-cl 
and there, like the quick, bright flashings of “ heat-lightning”’ before a sum- around me after we had lost sight of the corvette, and cast myself down on 
mer-night’s shower, fast-moving rays of brightness! Behold the hues—how) (the forecastle. It lacked probably about an hour of daylight, and | was fast 
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asleep, when my ear caught a sound |ike the distant rushing of a mighty storm 
I listened an instant, started to my feet, aud looked around and aloft. but saw | 
nothing ; but the noise increased, and then--Great Heaven !—I saw it all.— 
We were bearing down under full sail, with speed like the wiad, upon boiling 


breckers. 
| 


«Hard down the helm! tack sheets and braces! stand by to shorten sail !’ 
I shouted, with a voice that rang like thunder through the ship. 

The helmsman obeyed ; the ship came up in the wind, but the seamen were 
not quick enough at the braces; we were thrown flat back. The strain upon 
the lighter spars was immense. Studding-sail booms, royal and top-gallant 
masts with their sails went by the board, and hampered up with broken spars 
and tangled rigging, we lay broadside to the sea, as helpless as a log upon the 
water 

Day-light began to pale the east, and fully showed us the horrors of our 
situation. We were drifting bodily down upon the rocks, which were not more 
than half a mile distant! We saw at once, by the huge black pillars of rock, 
which were enshrouded in foam, that we were near the spot known as * ee 
Man's Reef." ‘There was no possible prospect of escape. Our men worked! 
with the energy of despair to clear the wreck, that we might endeavour to! 


beat up to windward. But all appeared to be in vain ; each moment swept us| 


nearer the rock, from which, if we struck, death was inevitable. ‘The Eng 
lishman saw, but could not a'd us. His slowness saved him. Even he had 
barely time to shorten sai! and haul his wind. 

During ail the terrors of our situation, Captain Babbit had kept perfectly 
cool and collected; but to me it seemed the forced calmness of despair. | was 
mistaken. He was one who never permitted danger to daunt or palsy his 
judgment. His quick eye caught one possible chance of escape; the only 
one on which hope for a moment might linger. We thought him cracy when! 
he ordered the helmsman to * put the helm up" and square the yards to go. 
of before the wind. The rocks were right befure us ,the hage waves 
braaking against them, throwing seets of foam hundreds of feet in the air, 
sounding like continued thunder in ourears. We were in the foam and fly- 
through the midst of it right down vpon the rocks. [ tried to pray, but I 
cold not ; | looked forthe sky, and the spray threw itselfin rainbow-hued 
w eaths between my vision and the clouds. I dared not breathe, so sure did I 
fee! our approaching destruction 

As we neared the rocks, our captain sprang aloft upon the fore-yard. His 
vuice could no: be heard, yet he pointed the helmsmen their course with his 
hand. I then saw his plan. Scarce as wide as oursbip was the distance be- 
tween the two high rocks ; one hand’s breath irom our course would dash us 
to atoms; yet through this terrible pass, our ears deafened with the break- 
ers’ roar, our eyes blinded with foam, were we to pass, or to die ! 

Our suspense was Greadful, but it was shor, Like an eagle amidst rush- 
ing storm-cloudgs, we dashed into the gorge; one instant, and our very yard- 
aris grazed the high black rocks; the next, we were in safety! There was 
no cheering then; no word was spoken as we glided from the boiling danger, 
into the calm sqa under the lee of the rocks; but I believe that every man on. 
board our craft uttered a prayer, even if he never had prayed before. It was) 
a silent, yetoh! what a thankful moment ! 

We soon had new spars sent aloft and new canvass bent. We laid our 
course for Vera Cruz, under a press of sail, while our English friend had to 
beat up to windward, and work around the reef. The time thus gained, and 
our own speed, enabled Baptain Babbit to pay off the ‘ wicy warsy’ with 
which he had answered the Englishman's boast. 

We had been several days at anchor off the fort ‘San Juan de Ulloa,’ be- 
fore the Nimrod made her appearance in the offing. When at last she dropped 
anchor in the harbor, the writer of this article was ordered by Captain Babbit 
to take a boat and go alung side of her, bearing his respects to Lord Paget 
and Admiral Dovglas, with an invitation for them to partake of some roast- 
beef and fresh fruit on board the Boston at the usual dinner hour. The des-| 
scrt was our skipper’s ‘ wicy-warsy.’ 

Nasnavitre, Tenn. 
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SERJEANT TALFOURD'S VACATION RAMBLES. 


chantment was dissolved by the bustle of the St. Germain railway and the 
annoyances at the barrier of Paris. Throughout his Rainbles, Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, from time to time, pours forth an eloquent malison upon the passport 
system, and the tortures of the custom house. 

All trifling difficulties surrounded, behold our party established in a saloon 
‘on the fourth floor of the Hotel Wagram, and overlooking the gardens of the 
‘Tuileries. ‘The few days that they remained in Paris were actively em- 
ployed, and full ofenjoyment. They ran about all the morning, seeing sights, 
‘dined most sumptuously at the splendid and well appointed Table d’hote of 
\Meurice, and spent the evening at one or otber of the Parisian theatres, thus 
gratifying Serjeant Talfourd’s ardent passion for the acted drama. Among his 
‘graphic pen-and ink sketches of the I’rench capital, we find what strikes us as 
‘an orignal view. The Place Vendome is passed; aad of its monument, 
tee formed, as all the world knows, of brass from the cannon taken by Napoleon ; 
‘emboss:d by figures, indicating his exploits ; and surmounted by his colossal 
limage ;” it is remarked, “In form it is romantic—in substance massive— 
dike the history of him who surmounts it—something between a gorgeous 

‘nightmare, and a Midsummer Night's Dream.” 

| ‘The novel view of Paris is thus taken :— 

* We crossed the Pont-Neuf, and plunged into the a'ley-like streets of old 

Parig, in search of Notre-Dame. The view of this city on each side from 

the centre of one of the bridges, is that which conveys the deepest impres- 
ision of the capitel, both in its modern gaieties and its historic glories. The 
‘tong line of the Louvre stretching to the right, with the Tuileries beyond, con- 
jtinuing it—the clustering trees of the Gardens prolonging the line—with the 
barrier Arch of Neuilly lifted high in air, contrast strangely, yet nobly, with 
‘the massed, irregular, lofty houses of the old city on the left, over which the 
gray towers of Notre-Dame struggle into the bright sky. * * * 

| “ Leaving the bridge, and piunging, not into the river, but into depths of 
streets beyond it, we realized, fot the first time, the descriptions we had read 
jof the Parisian str ets, as narrow alleys with the gutter in the middle, to which 
ithe road, paved with large stones, slopes on eech side ; sometimes half blocked 
jup with cabbage stalks and other vegetable remains; and when a huge dili- 
igence, drawn by three horses abreast, thunders along them, seeming as if they 
left no refuge, and telling you of a miraculous escape when the peril has 
passed. Through such avenues we threaded our way, half blinded and quite 
jstunned, to the front of the cathedral: an open space, indeed, but more re- 
isembling a filthy inn-yard, than the approach to one of the most famous churches 
in Christendom, where every kind of filth was allowed to accumulate, and 
‘rubbish might be cast, notin secret, but under the great eye of heaven. Not 
‘a trace of reverential care gave token of Christian piety or antiquarian senti- 
‘ment; but the poor old majestic pile, neighboured by dirty cafés and bank- 
rupt looking shops, seemed left meekly to vindicate its claim and respect be- 
fore Heaven; like Christianity in its earliest days, rising above the scorns and 
abuses of the world.” 

Notwithstanding several agreeable breakfasts and dinners, and bottles of ge- 
nuine Burgundy, drunk in the native province of that good wine, the journey, un- 
til the travellers got among the Jura Mountains, proved somewhat tedious. But 
‘here we have them in view of the promised land,—the object of all their long 
fasts and fatigues,—Switzerland and the Alps, and reaping an overpayment 
jof delight. We must accompany the party in their descent upon Switzerland, 
jand again take them up on their pilgrimage from Geneva to Mont Blanc.” 

| “After breakfast (which to confess, I do not particularly remember) we began 
another and longer ascent leading to the highest pointof the Jura road, and 
ireadily complied with the wish of the Conducteur that we should walk up the 
|mountain, although the dripping of rain from the tail of the receding storms of 
ithe night, and the * soft’ (in Highlander’s phrase) condition of the road, made 
the walk not quite so delightful as it would have been in fairer weather. At 
the summit we resumed our places—the horses were changed—and we ap- 
\proached the verge of the mountain whence we were to beheld the glories of 
jthe long-promised land—Lake Leman—Geneva—the Alps—and above all, 
Mont Biauc. My heart beat quicker as the opening of the country bespoke 
our approach to this European Pisgah—we reached it—the giddy descent was 
‘beneath me—the Lake of Geneva before me—Geneva just visible like a dark 


Serjeant Talfourd has thorougaly studied the elements, or grammar, of the 
sublime and beautiful in scenery, among the mountains and lakes of Scotland) 


and Wales, in many a solitary ramble, long before he visited the Rhineland,| 


Switzerland, and Italy. They have left vivid impressions on his heart and), 


imagination ; and he has established yet another claim on the gratitude, of at. 
least his Northern readers, by saying that of Scottish scenery which we sus- 
pect many more tourists would say, if they had the courage to confess, tha, 
the Rhineland, ‘The Alps, the Appenine, and the river Po,” had disappointed. 
their higo raised expectations ;.and, that scenes as admirable might be found 
much nearer home. A story is related of a Scottish laird, who. when admir-. 
ing a beautiful view in Switzerland or Italy, was told by a spectator, of one! 
equally fine, or finer, to be seen from the top of a mountain, one of the Ochil| 
range which the gentleman knew to be in his own property, though he never 
had ascended it. On returning home, it may be supposed that that pleasure: 
was not long deferred. ‘The account of the stranger was found to be reali! 
zed; and a wholesome lesson was given to those who wander abroad in) 
search of the picturesque, veglecting the treasures which they possess at 
howe. 

The spirit and manner of these Rambles are as characteristic as the motives 
we have imagined for their publication. ‘Their leading feature is an unbound- 
ed and joyous freedom. The writer has no mental reservations; he admits 
us into his intimate confidence, shares with us his joys and pleasures, and crea- 
ture comforts : and humorously reveals to us his petty distresses_perplexities, 
and harassments on he road—carries us along with bim as companions and 
friends in full reliance upon our sympathy and interest in all his concerns 
They contain the record of three different tours, undertaken during the vaca. 
tions of 1841, 1842, and 1843. 

‘The foundation of the | ourist’s first calamities was laid at Southampton. 
previous to his embarkation in the Havre steamer, from imbibing some diaboli- 
cal drops, recommended as a specific against sea-sickness, though the cure 
proved worse than the disease. Landed at Havre, and fortified by the restora. 
tives of coffee and cutlets, Serjeant Talfourd was in condition to take note of 
that queer, and, as he terms it, “outlandish,” rather than French-looking 
to np. 

The party e joyed a charming steam-voyage of s»ven hours from Havre to 
R wen. [he scenery of he banks of the Seine was found surpsssi gly beav- 
tif:l—partly, perhaps. from the charm of unexpectedness. A delightful af- 
ternoon was spent in Rouen, in sight-seeing, dining, and attending the theatre 
—a pleasure which, wherever they went, was never neglected. But the en- 


village—but no Alps! The weather on this point of the Jura—I should think 
(four thousand feet above the lake—was damp and cold; but that would have 
(been nothing if its murkiness had not entirely veiled all traces of the snowy 
‘mountains, and given a dull, leaden aspect to the whole scene. Two great ob- 
jects there were, each in its kind greater than I had ever before seen—the Icfiy 
‘ridge on which we were travelling, with the stupendous descent before us—and 
the stiff, clayey, huge forms of the Great and Little Saleve, which bound the 
ivally beyond Geneva, and extend backwards to the threshold of the Alpine re- 
jgion. The lake—at least as seen under such a sky—was not more beautiful 
‘than a broad sheet of water always is; not comparable, for example, to Loch 
Awe, as seen in the descent from Inverary to Dalmally, nor to many views of 
ithe Scottish lakes. Though the descent is perhaps four times as great, I do not 


ithink, as 7 then saw it, that it presents so lovely or so interesting a succession 
jof pictures, as the descent into the valley of Evesham at Broadway, or that 
jinto the vale of Gloucester from Birdlip ; for the fureground is not so green, 
jnur are the sides of the road so rich in lovely indentations and waving woods, 
jand peeps into ancillary delis. J thought we never should reach the bottom ; 
but we did reach it ; found the valiey more genial far than the mountain tract ; 
ipassed through Ferney with as little reverence for its scornful sage as he felt 
for things above him ; and, having been stopped at the gate of Geneva for our 
passport, as if we were dangerous to the little sta'e, happily reached the 
Crown Hotel, fronting the lake vf Geneva, and (excepting the slight—no, not 
very slight—aunoyance of finding that the five o'clock table d’hote was just 
over, and that the next would not be holden till eight,) took possession of ex- 
cellent bed-rooms, and were soon “shut up in measureless content.” 

As Geneva offers nothing of particular interest, we take up the party on their 
way to Chamouni. 

“Our road having entered Savoy, now brought us very near to the Little 
Saleve on the right, and close to the roots of the Mole on the left, and present- 
ly to the steep bank of the Arve flowing between them, and the scene became 
‘more delightful every minute. As the wooden outworks of the Mole rose on 
lone side, and the Saleve deciined on the other. showing the vast slope from the 
summit of the Great Saleve, the dark crags of the Brezon rose before us ; and 
while these grew more definite aud prodigious, the snowy tops of the Alps 
peeped as ifou of heaven directly before us If this partial glimpse of Alpine 
summiis, rather as phenomena in the sky than mighty ribs of earth, did not 
produce the thrilling sensation which Rogers has embodied in immortal verse, 
they filled us with delight and curiosity, disturbed by jealousy of the white 
clouds which we frequently mistook for them, ‘Is that Mont Blanc !” we 
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asked again and again of ourcharioteer. “ No! not yet.” Atlast the visions 
of snowy peaks resolved themselves into three white tops, and, in “ assured 
reality,” we saw part ofthe sovereign of European mountains. As we ad- 
vanced into the defile between the Mole and the Brezon we Jost it ; but the 
black precipices of the Brezon on one side, and the lovely undulations of the 
Mole on the other, filled the sense of sight with pleasure ; which was at its 
height when we drove into Bonneville, and grew conscious of an appetite for 
breakfast. 

“What a delicious hour was that which we spent at Bonneville ! There, on 
the left side was the Mole, seen rising from the valley to its top 5800 feet high, 
that is, a full third higher than Snowdon—all green (to the eye at least) to the 
summit ; to the left, arange of rocky precipices, almost as lofty, barren as its 
opposite mountain was luxuriant ; before us, (all unseen,) anotber kind of sub 
lime beauty, dimly known as yet, and healthy appetites unpalled even by a 
biscuit since five o'clock yesterday, rewarded by breakfast! ‘This last, and not 
lowest luxury, awaited us in a back room on the first floor of ** The Crown” 
—looking direct on the great steeps of the Brezon. (like those you wonder +t 


pear the head of some of the Scottish sea lakes, only Joftier and more terrible | 


than they,) and down ona nice, flower bordered, slate-pebbled small garden 
terminating in a range of bee-hives, and opening by a wicket on the Arve, 
which ran between us and the rocky mountains, What a mixture of the fami 


‘kins, had been the refectory of a convent, and stili with its finely-turned are 
les, reminded me of the hospitable room in the Palace at Gloucester, where I 


its poor streets by their presence, like a kind of poetic Quakers. Else, it looks 
like a city—the phantasm of a city—in Hades—“ whereto, they say, no health- 
ful air breathes in”’—and where pale ghosts may play at trades and offices. 
There is a ruined castle proudly perched upon a green but precipitous rock, 
which, unrefreshed by dinner, we were as unable toclimb as to fly to; the 
broad Rhone, crossed by a covered bridge, but its colour is a muddy white ; 
and roads almost as white and as brown as the river. The inn, La Poste, had 
traces of “the pomp of elder days;” its interior was a quadrangle, round 
which a gallery, floored with brick, ran: and the dining-room. which looked 
out on areal kitchen-garden. studded with cabbages and garnished with oo a 


had often shared the hospitalities of the good and eloquent Bishop. After 
“wearying for our dinner,” (as Sir Walter, in the “ B.ide of Lammermoor,” 
justly expresses,) and parting with our gwides (I hope with pleasant remem- 
brances on both sides—I[ am sure on ours,) we received the happy summons, 


and found a plentiful dinner, and forgave Martigny all its sins.” 


It was from the Baths of Leuk, where the party spent a night, that they 
started for the pass of the Gemmi, with highly-raised expectations, and some 
apprehensions of the awful and the perilous, imbibed from Mr. Murray's Guide- 


. é |Book, which, as in most cases of the sort, proved a false alarm. 
liar, the homely, and the sublime! While I admired and gazed, our break || 


“At day-break we were all ready and restless to have the Pass of the Gemmi 


tast drew off my regard ; and well it might, for never were # plump roast fowl 9... but our patience was first put to the proof, for when the hour of depar- 


—ham, ** whose pure red and white, nature s own sweet and cunning hand laid 
on’—fresh butter like that which the Highlands produce in saltless, stainless, 
primitive delicacy—honeycomb, and decent coffee, more welcome. A bottle 
ofthe best white wine the inn afforded, and very satisfactory it was, prolonged 
the enjoyment, and assuaged the eager beatings of expectation for the catas- 
trophe of the day.” 

The first sight of Mont Blane did not enrapture the tourist, at which, surfeit- 
ed as we are with Alpine reptures conjured up for the nonce, we exceedingly 
rejoice The sum:nit of the :n untain, eagerly watched for at Geneva, did not 
unveil itself till the travellers were many miles nearer the base. 


* We stopped at the Hotel Mont Blane of St. Martin ;—-a small neat inn, 
where the carriage of the traveller from Geneva is exchanged for a light char- 
@ danc, which alone can traverse the rugged ground between this place and 
Coamouni. Before us was the rapid Arve nestling among rich foliage, and 
bordered by meadows alternately flashed by the pale violet crocuses, and daz-, 
zing with’ large bunches of white flowers. Beyond it the mountaims of the 
Varens receded so as to form the section of an amphitheatre, swelling gently 
upwards to the feet of huger masses of dark rock which towered to the height 
of nearly 8000 feet above the valley. If the region of rock were excluded 
from view, the fertile slopes of those mountains would resemble the s des of the 
loveliest of the Welsh valleys, with the difference. of a prodigious extension of 
space, as if the effect on the slope were produced by a magnifying-glass, and 
at the same time, huge forest trees were diminished to shrubs or tufts of jurze 
To the right the valley narrowed into the defile which we had just passed, 
which seemed as if quite closed by the rocky sides of the opposing heights 
Behind the inn the hills continued rugged and bold and dark, yet nourishing 
frequent trees in their crevices. To the left, above a dark hill, rose into the, 
clear blue sky the summit of Mont Blanc, with its subject domes and attendant 
needles, a!l robed in dazzling white, except where the steepest precipices 
were gasied into the snow, and contrasted it with stripes of dark nch brown 
This was the first view we had enjoyed of any of the highest Alps, except as 
a vision in the clouds; and, surprising as it was, I must confess the effect did) 
not equal my expectations. This falling off might be partly attributable to the! 
mind being filled and perturbed with the loveliness of the vast sunny vale, of a 
character so entirely different from those icy pinnacles, which, near to it in 
reality, were close to it in the picture, and which compelled admiration of co-' 


But there is a reason why Alpine heights, seen at a distance of from twelve to 
twenty miles by persons who are not tamiliar with their nearer grandeur, must 
disappoint an enthusiastic expectation: the masses of snow, almost uniform in 
colour, do not admit of the sense of distance which the varieties of ordinary 
scenery convey ; and the consequence is, that the eye, not making the proper 
allowances, embraces the mighty objects as comparatively small; and the 
mind, instead of being uplifted into regions of perpetual snow, brings down the 
white masses to the level earth, and then regards them rather with curiosity 
than admiration. The immediate feeling is a perplexed surpri-e that there 
should be just before you heaps of snow not * unsunned,”’ but illuminated by. 
a sun which scorches the earth around you ; and that they should give no sign 
of melting. On one who has had happy experience in Alpine solitudes, and 
who, therefore, can, in some faint degree, recognise im the glittering heights, 
the length and breadth and depth which have dwindled into a fairy trostwork 
to the eye, these forms produce a far nobler impression ; but a first sight of the, 
Alps, to produce the thrilling sense of which Rogers speaks, should be obtained 
from a greater distance, where the intervention of a multitude of other objects 
gives to the snowy mountains their due proportion, or something approaching 
to it, in the perspective. If I state the similitude which Mont Blanc, as seen| 
from the bridge which crosses the Arve close to the inn of St Martin, immed:-| 
ately suggested to me, I shall incur a severer censure than fell on me from a 
celebrated lady, for comparing the interior lining of the great cavern of Staga’ 
to a sort of celestial barley-sugar, and its guardian outworks of small white, 
columns, washed by the bright sea, tu gigantic lozenges, which you expected 
to see melting away as the tide broke over them; yet I do not know why the 
truth on such a matter should not be spoken. Let me confess, then, that the. 
upper part of Mont Blanc, thus surveyed, seemed to me like nothing so much 
in nature or art as a gigantic twelfth-cake, which a scapegrace of Titan's 


ture arrived, neither guides nor mules came with it; and we soon found the 


inules were yet to be caught ; and as they were only canglit by instalmerts, it 


‘was six o'clock before we fairly started. ‘To the face of the loftiest part of the 


wall of rock which bound in the platform of Leuk Baths, our course was di- 
rected—over turf like a lawn—and among bushes of bright green: but by 


iwhat crevice or ledge we were to surmount the enormous barrier before us, we 
could not imagine. At length we saw a little dark line, like a pencil scratch, 
ijaggedly marking the brown surface of the rock; and, beginning to ascend, 
found an excellent mule path, four feet wide, beginuing its wondrous way. Up 
his the mules paced more readily than they had wrodden the soft turf below, 
jand scon we found there was nothing to fear—but the fright. So happily have 


the facilities aflurded by the ledges of the rock been seized on, and so bravely 


‘have the obstacles been encountered, that the path not only 7s safe, but seems 
jsafe; for, except in two or three instances, where a sharp angle brings before 
ithe eye a precipitous descent, the giddy line is verged by a parapet of rock or 
iorick; while in front, towards the top, lies a narrow hollow, like an inclined 


chimuey, which looks as safe as two walls of eternal rock can make it. In 
short, it is a wonderful psth,—perhaps a greater triumph for the peasant band 


who made it, than the Simplon road to Napoleon's engiveers,—but it is not 


dangerous, nor half so alarming as we were ‘ed to expect by the description in 
Mr. Murray's book. ‘The backward view, as vou approach the top, is very 
grand and strange: just below is the Luge bow! in which the village and its 
baths stand ; toen seen, through its mighty sides, the farthest edge of the val- 
ley of the hone at an iunmense depth below ; beyond te masses of swelling 
mountain which form its opposite boundary ; and far above these,glistening in 
air the tops of the chain of Alps which Monte Rosa crowns. ‘The effect of 
these is magical. You spy a white form above the fleecy clouds, like a trian- 
gular balloon,—the clouds disperse and show it tobe a mountain top,—and 
\then, before your first thrill of wonder has subsided, another snowv slant glit- 
ters far higher yet, in the unveiled azure of the sky. From the summit of the 
\pass, a world of these glittering pinnacles was revealed, giving a sense of 
lneight, not only greater than Mont Blanc conveyed, cither when seen from St. 
Martin or from Chamouni ; but of another—a difference, not in degree, but in 
‘kind. Of all our glimpses of Alpine elevation yet enjoyed, this was by far 
‘the most ravishing and extraordinary vision. We did not pause to con- 


template it—why should we'—a glance was enough—hours could do no 


lours and shapes as unlike these a‘ound us as if they belonged to another world. wore ; but wound away beneath the loftiest rocks of the Gemmi mountain, 


which, in the form of two huge inclined pyramids, beet led ovér the valley we 
nad quitted. We were nearly 8000 feet above the sea, and the snow lying in 


jlong, dingy wreaths about our path which stretched for three miles along the 
margin of a lake formed of melted snow, bare of al! sylvan fringe as the grand 
joasin of Cwn Bwkwn in Merionethshire, but not like that serene and lovely 


lake of translucent water.” 
Serjeant Talfourd, in the midst of his descriptive narrative, occasionally in- 


‘dulges a vein of philosophical—or shall we say poetical !—analysis; of which 
‘the following example is recommended to us by brevity as much as subtilty 
and felicity. The parry were enjoying an excursion along the Lake of Bnenz 
‘ the Falls of the Giesbach. 


“ The boat, although supplied with a table and an awning,was light, ard soon 


began to breast the rapid stream, against which our rowers pulled with a vigour, 
which, considering they were well-stricken in years, surprised us. A few mi- 
‘nutes of this hard work brought us into the still waters of the lake ; we curved 


lgently round to the right shore, and glided for some miles beneath a lofty bank, 


alternately rock and coppice, but not very striking nor more beautiful than 


jsuch a bank must be. If, however, the bank itself had no peculiar charm, its 


perfect reflection in the rippleiess water, afforded us delight as unbroken as 


ithe surface of the lake which mirrored it, like a delicious vision of familiar 
|iand beloved things. Why is this! Why does the resection of a common objec 


—a little boat with its one rude steerer, a gaunt poplar, a small nest of low 


bushes—possess a charm unshared by the reality! is this only admiration of 
the dreaming softness which the mirror itself lends! Or does the spell work 
gently among the deeper elements of our own complex being: among the ha- 
bits of thought which impel us to prefer the ‘‘ sweet aud cunning imitations 
jof things even to things themse!ves; make the indifferent in reality interest- 
ing iw picture, and bid us then do homage to those most perfect of pictures 


* enormous brood,” or * younger Saturn,” hed cut and slashed with wild it! which are pictures still !—in the longing to cast off the bondage of the flesh, 


regularity, so as to leave the most tempting contrast between the thick crust) 
of sugar and the deep brown indentations beneath it !” 
The Vale of Chamouni was found enchanting ; so was the journey across the| 
height from Chamouni to Martigny. | 
“ We formed our acquaintance with Martigny under as unfavonrble circum 
stances as can well be conceived ; hot, without a shady room ; tured, with the, 
necessity of settling with our guides and providing for our departure; and 
hungry at five, with only the prospect in the long perspective of dinner at seven. 
to cheer us! Still, | cannot help thinking that few people, unless they belong, 
to the Antiquarian Society, find themselves within it with any other desire 
than to secure their means of departure. Its aspect is that of a decayed mon- 
astery ; its shops, of which there is a row in a spectral kind of market-place, 
are about equal to those in Barmouth or Delgelly ; and it seems to owe its life 
as it certainly owes its trade, to the monks of St. Bernard, who at once dignify 


and “transform the real to a dream '’’—in the wish to dissolve the palpable 


[in the ethereal, and vet to find inthe ethereal, images of all we love in the ac. 


walt’ Certain it is, that in the contemplation of these fairy pictures of Na- 
cure, there isa peculiar, placid, home-felt delight ; and that, in looking into 
the downward sky which thus stretches out beneath us, we seem to look into 
che lowest depths of our own hearts, and find the untroubled serenity there 
which answers to the sky of our highest aims, and cosfirms our airiest and 
purest hopes. 

If two more tours did not still lie before us, we might be tempted by other 
excursions into the Alps, and among the Swiss vales and lakes : but we must 
rest contented with stating that the pasty returned by Berne and Basle, visited 
eidelberg and Baden Baden, besides the places more immediately on their 
route, oat got in safety to London, with memories enriched for all future 


time, 
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-ral history, as if it had been a treatise on horned cattle. 
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BLUNDERS OF FRENCH TRANSLATORS. ‘chork Gout in John’s stomack as plane as Marzit Clifis So I prescribed hin 
There are no translators so persevering and fearless in blundering as the to take a Collyflower, witch by rites should have been Collycinth, but | forgot 
French. It is notorious that, as a role, English, Spanish, and German words, the propper word. Ilowsumever he did eat two large ones, and promises to 
whenever they occur in French print, are spelled wrong; correctness being, cum reund. ; : ; i 
only a rare exception. Doubtless the French words, with which it has become, “It would make you split your sides with laffin to see me mismerize our Tho- 
fashionable of late amongst certain authors to sprinkle our own language, are Mas & make him go isto all sorts of odd postures and antics & capers Like a Dot- 
not always correctly printed ; but, in the case of proper nouns, we do not at terel, for watever | do he must copy to the snapping of a finger, and cant object 
least perpetuate error. Now, the French appear to make a point of misspell- to nothing for as the song says I’ve got his Will and his Power. Likewise 
ing every name of a place or individual which they find in a foreign tongue. It jyos tan make the Sombulist taste watever yeu think propper, so | give him 
is a peculiarity as old as the days of Froissart, who calls Edinburgh L*Isles smismerized Warter witch at my command is transmoggrified on his pallet to 
bourg, and Dalkenh D’ A/quest, and makes similar errors all through his book, Shampain & makes him as dronk as Old Goosberry, and then he will jump Jim 
as if he had regarded it asof some importance thus to transmogrify our lan (Crow, or go down on his bended knees and confess all his peckaddiloes Witch 
guage. To this day, this disposition to misrepresent English names is as rife 18 a3 diverten as reading the Misteries of Parris. 
amongst our neighbours as ever. We have an example before us ina French |‘ The wust to mismerize is Reuben the Cotchman, not that hes too wake- 
newspaper a few weeks old, where there is a list of the guests entertained by ful, for hes generally beery, And goes off like a shot, but he wont talk in his 
an English gentleman at Cannes, in Normandy, who are said to be amongst the |sleep, only snores. ‘ 
most celebrated people in this country ; from the manner in which their names | “* The Page 1s more passible and very clarevoying. He have twice seen a 
are given, it is quite impossible to know who they imay be. pot of gold in the middle flower-bed. But the gardner wont have it dug up. 
The story is well known of the French translator, who came to a passage in And he says theres a skeleton bricked into the stamcase-wall, so that we never 
which Swift says that the Duke of Marlborough broke an officer, and who, not \dare at night go up alone. Also he sees Visions and can profesy and have 
knowing that the expression meaat dismissing a person from the army, rendered foretold two Uarthquacks and a great Pleg. ) 
the passage by the word roué, by which it was conveyed that Marlborough broke | **Cook wants to mismerize too but wat with her being so much at the fire 
the poor man on the wheel. Another Frenchman gives a not very delicate no- @nd her full habit she always goes off to sleep before the Sombulist. But Sukey 
tion of Cibber’s comedy of * Love's Last Shift,” by calling it La Derniére am do it very well. Tho in great distress about Mrs. Hardin's babby witch 
Chemise de l'Amour. In like manner, a writer of Congreve's life, missing a Sukey offered to mismerize in loo of Surrup of Poppies or Godfrey's Cordial, 
letter in the tragedy af the ** Mourning bride,” translated it /’Epouse du Matin |but the pore Innocent wont wake up again, nor haven't for two hole days. As 
“ The Bride of Morning.” But the most singular mistaking of a book-title is |would be a real blessing to Muthers and Nusses in a moderate way. but mite 
that mentioned by D'Israeli, who declares that a modern French bibliopole be carried too far, and require a Crowner's Quest. As yet thats the only Trial 
placed Edgeworth’s ** Essay on Irish Bulls” ina catalogue of works on natu- |We have made outof the house But we mean to mismerize the Baker, and 
_ get out of him who he really does meen to offer to, for he is quite a General 
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A series of blunders have been committed through a more pardonable igno- | Lover. <P : 

rance of English idioms. An early French editor of Shakspeare’s plays, not | ‘* Sum pepel is very dubbius about Mismerizing, and sum wont have it at any 

approving of his predecessor Le Tourneur's paraphrastical version, boasted of price ; but Mississ is for it, very s rong, and says she means to believe every 

giving a more fatthiul ove. As one proof of his capabilities for the task, he attom about it till sumboddy proves quite the reverse. She practises making 

conveyed a most ridiculous notion of the following couplet in the Earl of Nor. passes every day, and is studdying Frenology besides for she Says between 

thumberland’s celebrated speech in Henry IV. the two you may play upon pepels penzy craniums like a Piany, and put 
“ Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, tea into any Key vou like And of course her fust performance will be a 
So dull, so dead in look, so wo-bezone.” /Master-piece on the head of the Family. 

To be shure it seems a wonderful power to be give to one over ones Fel- 

The lect words v EN WHICH, FE) low Creturs, and as mite be turned to Divilish purposes But witch I cant stop 


translated into English, signifies —~ So, griei—be off with vou!” In one of 4, point out for making the beds. ‘To tell the truth, with so much Mismerism 


Sir Walter Scott's novels, that favourite supper dish, ** a Welsh rabbit,” is | 
mentioned. The French translator renders it literally by the words ua /apin | 
du pays de Galles: adding, in a note, that the wild rabbits of the Welsh moun. | 
tains have a peculiarly tine flavour, which makes them to be uncommonly re- | 
lished throughout Grea: Britain 

It is, however, in the works of French travellers that we shall find the most | 


going on, our Works has got terrible behind hand And the carpets has not 
been swep for a week. So no more at present, in haste from 
* Your luving Friend, 
*Exiza Passmore. 
«“ P.S. A most remarkable Profesy! The Page have fortold that the Mon- 
key would some day bite Missis & lo! and behold he have flone at her, and 


amusing mistakes, arising froin a very natural ignorance of our idioms «nd cus made his tecth meet in her left ear. If that ant profesying [ dont know what is.” 


toms. Oue gentleman, perceiving that an inn iu London was called * The Green | 
Man and Suill,’ assured his readers that the sign meant the * Green and Quiet | 
Man,’ by translating it l’Homme Vert et Tranguille. A large amount of diver- | 
sion is to be gleaned from the work of a certam M. de Grosley, which purports 


to give an account of English customs. Amongst other things, he is very | 


PRESIDENT POLK’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
Wasninetos, March 4. 1845. 


Fellow Citizens :—Without solicitation on my part, I have been chosen by 


on what he is pleased to call * the Boxk,’ by whi ns boxing. | : 
Sy which he mesons bozing ‘the free and voluntary suffrages of my countrymen to the most honourable and 


* Everybody,’ he remarks, * kuows the passion of all classes end conditions ot | 
the English for the boxk ; adding, that the boxk is an indispensable part of an 


‘most responsible office on earth. | ain deeply impressed with gratitude for the 
confidence reposed in me. Honoured with this distinguished consideration at 


Snglish gentleman’s education. Fathers mothers make t il i , 
English g ‘ ’ : he thelr chithon fight lan earlier period of life than any of my predecessors, | cannot disguise the dif- 


i ir presence. From an utter confounding of the term * professor,’ he mis- |). 2. : 
|tidence with which I am about to enter on the discharge of my official duties. 


tukes the now almost extinct class of professors of boxing for the professors | 
at the universities ; which induces him with smusing earnestness to lead his | 


If the more aged and experienced men who have filled the office of President 


of the United States, even in the infancy of the republic, distrusting their 


sto suppose that the grave end reverend professors * in all t chools'| 
readers to s & the school lability to discharge the duties of that exalted station, what ought not to be 
and colleges’ encourage, like the fathers and mothers, their pupils to fight. | ; 

the apprehensions of ove so much younger and less endowed, now that our do- 
There is an irresistible comicaliy in the idea of »u Oxford professor of divinity, |. 5 ; ‘ 

~e , ' ae ‘main extends from ocean to ocean, that our people have so greatly increased 
or the Edinburgh professor of moral philosophy, demanding * a ring’ at the |. : ‘pe < ie 

lose of his lecture, and selecting a couple of favourite pupils for a pucilistic |! 24™bers, and at a time when so great diversity of opinion prevails in regard 
c ’ 5 P PU} pUs jto the principles and policy which should characterise the administration of 


contest, for the edification of the junior students. The same writer explains the | 


jour government! Well may the boldest fear, and the wisest tremble, when 


*black-leg,’ by declaring that a g shar |. : 
y and, in some degree, the hopes and happiness of the whole human 


elaborated blunder, occurred some weeks since in a daily French pewspaper. ita mily 


An English joarnal, in giving an account of a horse-race, declared that a num-'} 
3 J giving 


ber of persons belonging to Virminghain had lost large sums on the issue ; | 
| 


In assuming responsibilities so vast, I fervently invoke the aid of that 
Almighty Ruler of the universe, in whose hands are the destinies of nations 


but, in the phraseology generally adupted in reference to such matters, an- | eas Se sar “e 
nounced that the Birmingham school’ had suffered severally. To this para Hie this ping land 

raph the French editor added the following edifying cominentary :-—* Thus, iw it out His guidance, mig tarise rom au unwise pub ic policy ‘ ith a firm 
& ° ‘dese 2 reliance vpon the wisdom of Omnipotence to sustain and direct me in the path 


we perceive, that in England to such a pitch has the passion for betting arrived, 
that there exist all over the country schools and semiaries for teaching the 


‘of duty which I am appointed to pursue, [ stand in the presence of this assem- 
bled multitude of my countrymen, to take upon myself the solemn obligation, 


ers.’ But this is even less ¢ i icl 
young how to lay wager ‘ # te even less amusing than the felicitoss//,, to the best of my ability, to preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 


accuracy of another travelling journalist, who translated ‘The independent 
Whig,’ a now deceased English newspaper, by the words La Perrugue Inde- 
pendante. A tourist, wishing to give accurately the origin of the avove term, 
used to denote a particular political party, saysthey take their name from the 
Isle of Wighh ; but not content with this blunder, he ends the same sentence 
by confounding the Isle of Wight with Gretna Green; * it is there,’ he adds, 
*that all runaway matches are made.’ It would seem that many transla-' 
tors prefer imagination to inquiry in supplying information to their readers. 


HOOD ON MESMERISM., 
Letter from Eliza Passmore to Mary Smash, No. 1, Chaney-walk, Chelsea | 
“ Dear Mary—This cums hoping yure well, and to advize you to larn Mis- | 
merising. Its dun with yure Hands, and is as easy as taking sites at Pepel, 
or talking on yure fingers. If I was nigh you, I'd larn you in no time to make 
Passes, which is only pawing, like, without touchin, at someboddy'’s face or, 
back, witch gives them a tittevating feeling onthe galvanic nerves. And then | 
off they go in to a trance in a gilly, and talk in their sleep like Orators, I should | 
say Oracles, and anser whatever you ax. Whereby vou may get yure Fortin | 
told, and find out other folkes sweatharts and luve secrets, And diskiver | 
Theaves better than by Bible and Key, And have yure inward Diserders told, 
and wats good forthem. Sukey’s was the indigestibles, and to take as much 
rubbub as would hide a shillin. All which is done by means of the sumbulist,) 
thats the sleeper, seeing through every thing quite transparent, in their Trance, | 
as is called Clare Voying, so that they can pint out munny hid under the Erth 
& burried bones, & springs of water, and vanes of mettle, and menny things 


besides. | 
“ Yesterday I was mismerized mesself into a Trance, and clare vyoyed the 


the United States.” 
A concise enumeration of the principles which will guide me in the adminis- 


|trative policy of the government, 1s not only in accordance with the examples 


set me by all my predecessors, but is eminently befitting the occasion. 

The Constitution itself, plamly written as it is, tre safeguard of our confede- 
rative compact, the offspring of concession and compromise, binding together 
in the bonds of peace and union this great and increasing family of free and in- 
dependent States, will be the chart by which I shall be directed. 

It will be my first care to administer the government in the true spirit of 
that instrument, and to assume no powers not expressly granted, or clearly im- 
plied in its terms. ‘The Government of the United States is one of delegated 
and limited powers; and it 1s by a strict adherence to the clearly granted 
powers, and by abstaining from the exercise of doubtful or unauthorised im- 
plied powers, that we have the only sure guaranty against the recurrence of 
those unfortunate collisions between the Federal and State authorities, which 
have occasionally so much disturbed the harmony of our system, and even 
threatened the perpetuity of our glorious Union. 

**'To the States respectively, or to the people,” have been reserved “ the 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States.’’ Each State is a complete sovereignty within the sphere of 
its reserved powers. ‘The government of the Union, acting within the sphere 
of its delegated authority, is also a complete sovereignty. While the general 
government should abstain from the exercise of authority not clearly delegated 
to it, the States should be equally careful that, in the maintenance of their 
rights, they do not overstep the Jimi:s of power reserved tothem. One of the 
most distinguished of my predecessors attached deserved importance to “ the 
support ofthe State governments in all their mghts, as the most competent ad- 
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surest bulwark against anti-|be discountenanced ; and all should remember that they are members of the same 


republican tendencies ;” and to the “ preservation of the general government political family, having a common destiny. To increase the attachment of our 
in its whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet-anchour of our peace at home, and) people tothe Union,jour laws should be just. Any policy which shall tend to 
safety abroad.” | favour monopolies, or the peculiar interests Of sections or classes, must oper- 
To the government of the United States has been entrusted the exclusive, |te to the prejudice of the interests of their fellow citizens, and should be 
managemeut of our foreign affairs Beyond that, it wields a few general enu-, avoided. If the compromises of the constitution be preserved,—if sectional 
merated powers. It does not enforce reform on the States. It leaves indj | jealousies and heart-burnings be discounteranced.—if our laws be just, 
viduals, over whom it casts its protecting influence, entirely free to improve, — the Oy i practically administered strictly within the limits 
their own condition by the legitimate exercise of ali their mental and physical) Of power preserve to it,—we may discard all apprehensions forthe safety of 
powers. It is a common protector of each ard all the St:tes; and of eve 


ry, the Union. 
man who lives upon our soil, whether of native or foreign birth; of every reli- With these views of the nature, character, and objects of the government, 
gious sect in their worship of the Almighty according to the 


dictates of their/@nd the value of the Union, I shall steadily oppose the creation of those in- 
own conscience: of every shade of opinion, and tie most free inquiry ; of stitutions 


and sys ems whch, in their nature, tend to pervert it from its legiti- 
every art, trade and occupation, consistent with the laws of the States. And) mate purpuses, and make it the instrument of section, classes, and in tividuais. 
we rejoice in the general happiness, prosperity, and advancement of our country, We need no national banks, or other extraneous iustitu:ions, planted around 
which have been the offspring of freedom, and no. of power. 


} the government to control or strengthen it in opposition to the will of its 
This most admirable and wisest system of well regulated self-government tuthors. Experience has taught us how unnecessary they are as auxiliaries 
among men, ever devised by human minds, has been tested by its successful! of the public authorities, how important for good, and how powerful tor mis- 
operation fur more thau half a century ; and, if preserved from the usurpations chief. ; 
of the Federal government on the one hand, and the exercise by the States | Uurs was intended to be a plain and frugal government; and I shall regard 
of powers not reserved to them on the other, will, I fervently hope and believe,| ‘t to be my te a recommend to Congress, and, as far as te executive is con 
endure for ages to come, and dispense the blessings of civil and religious comes, er my power, the strictest economy 1a 
liberty to distant generations. ‘To effect objec's so dear tu every patriot, ji{the expenditure of the public money, which :aay be comp.tible with the public 
shall devote myself with anxious solicitude. [t will be my desire to guard ‘terests. ; 
against that most fruitful source of danger to the harmonious activa of our sys |, A nat ional debt has become almost an institution of European monarchies 
tem, which consists in substituting the mere discretion aud caprice of the exe | !tis fare epi . them, as an essential prop to existing governments. 
cutive, or of majorities in the legislative department of the government, for Melancholy is the condition of that people whose government can be sustained 
powers which have been withheld from the Federal government by the Con | vuly by a system which periodicaiiy transiers large amounts from the labor of 
stitution. Uy the theory of our government, majorities rule ; but this right is the many to the coffers of the few. Such @ system is incompatible with the 
not an arbitrary er unlimited one. Its aright to be exercised in subordina- ends fur —— our republican governinent was instituted. Uader a wise poli- 
ey »de ; acte evolution. and ' » 
tion to the constitution, and in conformity to it. One great object of the con- SY» the debts contracted in our re phate He and dering the war of 1812, have 
stitution was to restrain majorities from oppressing minorities, or encroaching been happily extinguished —By a judicious appheation of the revenue, not 


upon their just rights. Minorities have a nght to appeal tu the constitution, a: required fur other necessary puposes, it is noi doubted that the debt which 
a shield against such oppression has grown out of the circumstances of the last few years may be speedily paid 


That the blessings of liberty which our constitution secures, may be enjoyed ott , ; i Ale 
I congratulate my fellow citizens on the entire restoration of the credit of 


alike by minorities and majorities, the executive his been wisely invested with)! , . ; bh 

a qualified veto upon the acts of the legislature. It is a negative power, and ‘’e general karegnee wd Union, and that of many of the States. Happy 
is conservative in its character. It arrests for the time, hasty, inconsiderate, wou'td it be for the indebted States if they were freed from their labilities, 
or unconstitutional legislation ; invites reconsideration, and transfers ques-| "¥y of which were mcauttously contracted. Although the goverament of the 

tions at issue between the legislative and executive depzrtments, to the tribu- Union is neither in a legal nor a moral sense bound for the debts of the States, 
nal of the people. Like all other powers, it is subject to be abused. When and it would be a violation of our compact of Union to assume them, yet we 

judiciously and properly exercised, the constitution itself may be saved from) C&%%et but feel a deep interest in seeing all the States meet their public liabili- 
infraction, and the rights of all preserved and protected. | ties, and pay off their just debts, at the earliest practicable period. That they 


lhe inestimable value of our federal Union 1s felt and acknowledged by all., will do so, as son as it can be done without imposing too heavy burdens on 
their citizeus, there is no reason to doubt. ‘The sound, moral, and honorable 


By this system ot united and confederated States our people are permutted,co! , J 
lectively and individually, to seek their own happiness in their own way ; and peeneg of the peop.e ot ime indebted States, c:nuot be questioned ; and we 
the consequences have ticen most auspicious. Since the Union was tormed, “7° S4ppy to perceive a settied disposition on their part, as their ability returns, 
the number of the States has increased fro:n thirteen to twenty-eight : two of V'CF 4 season of Unexainpis # pecuniary embarrassment, to pay otf all just 
these have taken their position as members of the confederacy within the last demands, and to acquiesce in any reasouabie measures to accomplish the ob- 
week. Our population has increased from three to twenty millions. New J®¢t- 
communities and states are seeking protection under its -egis, and multitudes. One of the difficulties which we have had to encounter in the practical ad- 
frown the Vid World are flocking tu our shores to participate in its blessings. ministration of the government, consists in (he adjustment of our revenue laws, 
Beneath its benign sway, peace and prosperity prevail. Freed from the bor- and the levy of the taxes necessary for the support of gove ronment. in the 
dens and miseries of war, our trade and intercourse lave extended throughout general proposition, that no more muney shall be collected than the necessities 
the world. Mind, no longer tasked in devising means to accomplish or resist of an economical administration shall require, all parties seem to acquiesce, 
schemes of ambition, usurpation, or conquest, is devoting itself to man's true |Nor does there seem to be any material ditference of opinion as to the absence 
interests, in developing his faculties and powers, and the capacity of nature to of right in the government to tax ove section of country, or one class of citi- 
ministef to his enjoymente. Genius is free to announce its inventions and dis- 2&8, Of one occupation, for the mere profit of another. “ Justice and sound 
coveries ; and the hand is free to accomplish whatever the head conceives, not Policy forbid the federal government to foster ove branch of industry to the 
incompatible with the rights of afellow-being. All distinctions of birth or of detriment of another, or to cherish the interests of one portion to the injury of 
rank have been abolished —All citizens, whether native or adopted, are placed auother portion of SOF Sees SON. I have therefore declared to my fel- 
upon terms of precise equality. All are entitled to equal rights and equal pro. ‘OW-citizens, that, im “* my judgment, it is the duty of the government 8 oo 
tection. No union exists between church and state ; and perfect freedom ol tend, as far as it may be practicable tu du so, by its revenue laws, and all other 
opinion is guaranteed to all sects and creeds. means within its power, fair and just protection to all the great interests of the 
These are some of the blessings secured to ovr happy land by our federal Whole Union, embracing agriculture, manofsctures, the mechanic arts, com- 
Union. To perpetuate them, it is our sacred duty to preserve it. Who} merce, and navigation i have also declared my opinion to be “ in favor of a 
shall assign limtts to the achievements to free minds, and free hands, under the/ tard tor revenue,’’ and that ‘in adjusting the details of such a tariff, | have 
protection of this glorious Union? No treason to mankind since the or-| Sauctioned such moderate discriminating duties as would produce the amount 
10 would! ! revenue needed, and, at the same tune, atford reasonable incidental protec- 


ganization of society, would be equal in atrocity to that of him wl h 
lift his hand tu destroy it.—He would overthrow the noblest structure of human} 8 to our home mdustry,” and that | was * opposed to a tariff for protection 
merely, and not for revenue. 


wisdom, which protects himself and his fellow-man. Ile would stop the pro-) 
ress of free government,and involve his country either in anarchy or despotism., The power ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” was 
e would extinguish the fire of liberty which arms and a-imates the hearts, an inde pensable one to be conferred on the federal governmeut, which, without 
of happy millions, and invites all the nations of the earth to imitate our ex KM, would possess no means of providing for its own support — In executing this 
ample. Ifhe say that error and wrong are committed in the adiinistration of power, by levying a tariff of duties for the support of government, the raising 
the government, let him remember that nothing haman can be perfect ; and! of revenue should be the object, and protection the incident. To reverse this 
that under no system of goverament revealed by Heavea, or devised by man, principle, and make protcetion the object and revenue the incident, would be to 
has reason been allowed so free avd broad a scope to combat error. Has the tmflict manifest injustice upon all otver than the protecied interests. Jn levy- 
swords of despots proved to be a sifer or surer instrument of reform in go-| (ng duties for revenue, it is doubtless proper to make such discriminations 
vernment, than enlightened reason! Does he expect to find among the ruins of within the rerenwe princeple, as will afford meidental protection to our home 
this Union a hagpier abode for our swarming millions than they now have interests. Within the revenue limit, there is a discretion to discriminate ; be- 
under it ! Every lover of his country must shudder at the thought of the possi-| yond that limit, the rightful exercise of the power is uot conceded. The inci- 
bility ofits dissolution, and will be ready to adopt the patrioticfsentiment, Our) dental protection afforded to our Lome interests by discriminations within the 
federal Union—it must be preserved.”’ To preserve it, the compromises which, revenue range, itis believed wiil be ample. In making discriminations, all our 
alone enabled our fathers to form acommon constitution for the government , home interests should, as far as pracucabie, be equally protected. ‘I'he largest 
and protection of so many States and distinct communities, of such diversified | portion of our people are agricultarists. Others are employed in manufactures, 
habits, interests, and domestic institations, must be sacredly and religiously) commerce, navigation, andthe mechanic arts They are all engaged in their 
observed. Any attempt to disturb or destroy these compromises, being terms) respective pursuits, and their joint labors constitute the national or home in- 
of the compact of Union, can lead to none other than the most ruinous and dis-| dustry. ‘To tax one branch of this home industry for the benefit of another, 
astrous consequences. | would be unjust. No one of these interests can rightfully claim an edvanta 
It is a source of deep regret that, in some sections of our country, misguid-| over the others, or to be enriched by impoverishing others. All are equally 
ed persons have occasionally indulged is schemes and agitations, whose object entitled to the fostering care and protection of the government. In exercising 
is the destruction of domestic institutions egisting in other sections—institu- 4 sound discretion in levying discriminating duties within the limit preseribed, 
tions which existed at the adoptioa of the constitution, and were recog- care should be taken that it be done in a manner not to benefit the wealthy 
nised and protected by it. All must see that if it were possible for thei! few, at the expense of the toiling millions, by taxing lowest the luxuries of 
to be successful in attaiming their object, the diss»lution of the Union, and) life, or articles of superior quality and high price, which can only be consumed 
the consequent destruction of our happy form of government, must speedi-| by the wealthy ; and highest the necessaries of life, or articles of coarse quality 
ly follow. | and low price, which the poor and great mass of our people must consume. 
I am happy to believe that at every perivd of our existence as a nation, there [he burdens of government should, as far as practicable, be distributed justly 
has existed, and continues to exist, among the great mass of our people, a de- and equally amoung all classes of our population. These general views, long 
votion'to the Union of the States, which will shield and protect it against the’ entertained on this subject, [ have deemed it proper to reiterate. it is a sub- 
moral treason of any who would seriously contemplate its destruction. ‘Tv ‘ject upon which conflictiag interests of sections and occupations are suposed 
secure acontinuatice of that devotion, the compromises of the constitution, to exist, and a spirit of matual concession and compromise in adjusting us de- 
must not only be preserved, but sectional jealousies and heart-burnings myst) tails should be cherished by every part of our wide-spread country as the only 
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means of preserving harmony and cheerful acquiescence of all in the operation our navigation and commerce may be extended, and the auiple products of our 
of our revenue laws. Oar patriotic citizens m every part of the Union will fertile soil, as well as the manufactures of our skilful artisans, fiud a ready mar- 
readily submit to the payment of such taxes as shall be needed for the support ket and remunerating prices in foreign countries. : 
of their government, whether in peace or in war, if they are so levied as to dis-- In taking “ care that the laws be faithfully executed,” a strict performance 
tribute the burdens as equally as possible among them. ; mee of duty will be exacted from all public oflicers, especially, who are charged 
The republic of Texas has made kuown her desire to come into our Union, with the collection and disbursement of the public revenue, will prompt and 
to form a part of oor confederacy, and enjoy with us the blessings of liberty, rigid accountability be required. Any culpable failure or delay on their part 
secured and guarantied by our constitution. ‘Texas was once a part of our to account for the moneys intrusted to them, at the times and in the manner re- 
country—was unwisely ceded away to a foreign power—is now independent, | quired by law, will, in every instance, terminate the official connexion of such 
and possesses an undoubted right to dispose of a part or the whole of her ter- defaulting officer with the government, _ 
ritory, and to merge her sovereignty, as a separate and independent State, in’) Alihough, in our country, the chief magistrate must almost of necessity be 
ours. I congratulate my country that, by an act of the late Congress of the, chosen by a party, and stand pledged to its principles and measures, yet, in 
United States, the assent of this government has been given to the reunion ; his official action, he should not be the President of a party only, but of the 
and it only remains fur the two countries to agree upon the terms, to cousum- whole people of the United States. While he executes the laws with an im- 
mate an object so important to both. ; cael partial hand, shrinks from no proper responsibility, and faithfully carries out in 
I regard the question of annexation as belonging exclusively to the United. the executive department of the government the principles and policy of those 
States and Texas. They are independent powers, competent to contract; and who have chosen hun, he should not be unmindful that our fellow-citizens who 
foreign nations have no right to interfere with them, or to take exceptions to have differed with him in opinion are entitled tothe full and free exercise of 
their reunion. Foreign powers do not seem to appreciate the true character o! their opinions and judgments, and that the rights of all are entitled to respect 
our government. Our Union is a confederation of independent States, whose and regard. . 
policy is peace with each other and ail the world. To enlarge its limits, isto Confidently relying upon the aid and assistance of the co-ordinate departments 
extend the dominions of peace over additional territories and increasing mil-| of the government in conducting our public affairs, | enter upon the discharge 
lions. The world has nothing to fear from military ambition in our govern-| of the high duties which have been assigned me by the people, again humbly 
ment. While the chief magistrate and the popular branch of Congress are supplicating that Divine Being who has watched over and protected our be- 
elected for short terms by the suffrages of those millions who must, in their, loved country {rom its infancy to the present hour, to continue His gracious 
own persons, bear all the burdens and miseries of war, our government cannot benedictions upon us that we way continue to be a pro:perous and happy peo- 
be otherwise than pacitic. Foreign powers should, therefore, look on the an-| ple. 
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nexation of ‘Texas to the United States, uot as the conquest of a nation scek- " 
ing to extend her dominions by arms and violence, but as the peaceful acqui-, ne apis ; 
sition of a territory once her own, by adding another member to our confedera-| ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
tion with the consent of that member—thereby diminishing the chauces of war, The following are the joint resolutions for the Annexation of Texas, as 
and opening to them new and ever-increasing markets for their products. | they passed the two Houses of Congress : 
To Texas, the reunion is important, because the strong protecting arm o!, JOINT RESOLUTION. 


our government would be extended over her, and the vast resources of her Declaring the terms on which Congress will admit Texas into the Union as 
fertile soil end genial climate would be speedily developed ; while the safety) a State. 
of New Orleans and of our whole south-western frontier against hostile aggres- Be il resolved by the Senate and House of Representaties of the United 
sion, as well as the interests of the whole Union, would be promoted by it. | States of America in congress assembled, That Congress doth consent that the 
In the earlier stages of our national existence, the opinion prevailed with territory properly included within, and rightfully belonging to, the republic 
some, that our system of confederated States could not operate successfully’ of Texas, may be erected into anew State, to be called the State of Tezas, 
over an extended territory, and serious ubjections have, at different times, been with a republican form of government, to be adopted by the people of said 
made to the enlargement of our boundaries. These objections were earnestly’ republic, by deputies in convention assembled, with the consent of the exist- 
urged when we acquired Louisiana. Experience has shown that they were] ing government, in order that the same may be admitted as one of the States 
not well founded. ‘The title of numerous Indian tribes to vast tracts of coun | of this Union. 
try has been extinguished. New States have been admitted into the Union.’ Sec. 2 And he it further resolved, That the foregoing consent of Congress 
New Territories have been created, and our jurisdiction and laws extended is given upon the following conditions, and with the following guarantees to 
overthem. As our population has expanded, the Union has been cemented) |wit : 
and strengthened. As our boundaries have been enlarged, and our agricul-|| First. Said State to be formed, subject to the adjustment by this govern- 
tural population has been spread over a large surface, our federative system has) ment of all questions of boundary that may arise with other governments ; and 
acquired additional strength and secerity. It may well be doubted whether! the constitution thereof, with the proper evidence of its adoption by the peo- 
it would not be in greater danger of overthrow, if our presont population were) ple ef said republic of Texas, shall be transmitted to the President of the 
contined to the comparatively nartow limits of the original thirteen States,’ United States, to be laid before Congress for its fina! action, on or before the 
than it Is, now that they are sparsely settled over amore expanded territory | first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 
It is contidenily believed that our system may be safely extended to the utmost|| Second. Said State, when admitted into the Union, afer ceding to the 
bounds o/ our territorial limits ; and that, as it shal! be extended, the bonds of; United States all mines, minerals, salt lakes, and springs, and also all public 
our Union, so tar from being weakened, will become stronger. |edilices, fortifications, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy yards, docks, 
None can fail to see the danger to our safety and future peace, if Texas re-, Magaziues, arms, armaments, and all other property and means pertafning to 
mains an independent State, or becomes an ally or dependency of some foreign, the public of Texas, shall retain all the public funds, debts, taxes and dues of 
nation wore poweriul than herself. 1s there one among our citizens who every kind which may belong to, or be due or owing said republic ; and shall 
would not prefer perpetual peace with Texas, to occasional wars, which so of-| 4!0 retain all the vacant and unappropriated lands lying within its limits, to be 
ten occur between bordering independent nations? Is there one who would, *pplied to the payment of the debts and liabilities of said republic of Texas ; 
not prefer free intercourse with her, to high duties on all our products and/ and the residue of said lands, after discharging said debts and liabilities, to be 
manufactures which enter her ports or cross her frontiers! Is there one whe! disposed of as said State may direct; but in no event are said debts and lia- 
wou!d not prefer an unrestricted communication with her citizens, to the fron-| dilities to become a charge upon the government of the United States. 
tier obstructions which must occur if she remains out of the Union? What-| Third. New States, ofconvenient size, and having suilicient population, may 
ever is good or evil in the local institutions of Texas, will remain her own,} hereafter, by the consent of said State, be formed out of the territory thereof, 
whether annexed to the United States or not. None of the present States will, which shall be entitled to admissiou under the provisions of the federal con- 
be responsible for them, avy more than they are for the local institutions of eact | stitution. And such States as may be formed out of that portion of said ter- 
other. ‘They have confederated together jor certain specified objects. Upon, "tory lying” south of 36 deg. 30 minutes north latitude, commonly known as 
the same principle that they would refuse to form a perpetual union with Texas) the Missouri compromise line, shal! be admitted into the Union, with or without 
because of her Jocal institutions, our forefathers would have been prevented, S!4very, as the people ofeach State asking admission may desire. ; 
from forming our present Union. Perceiving no valid objection tothe measure, Sec. 3 And bewt further resolved, That if the President of the United 
and many reasons for its adoption, vitally affecting the peace, the safety, and, States shall, in his judgment, and discretion, deem it most advisable, instead 
the prosperity of both countries, f sha‘l, on the broad principle which formed, f proceeding to submit the foregoing resolutions to the Republic of Texas, 
the basis and produced the adoption of our constitution, and not in any narrow] 43 @M overture on the part of the United States for admission, to negotiate 
spirit of sectional po icy, endeavour, by all constitutional, honourable, and ap-| With that Republic, then, Sei 
proptiate means, to consummate the expressed will of the people and govern. _, Be % resolved, That a State, to be formed out of the present Republic of 
ment of the United States, by the re-annexation of Texas to our Union at the Texas, with suitable extent and boundaries, and with two representatives in 
earliest practicable period. Congress until the next apportionment of representation, shall be admitted 
Nor will it become ina lessdegrce my duty to assist and maintain, by all) ‘2° the Union by virtue of this act on an equal footing with the existing 
constitutional means, the right of the United States to that portion of our ter | States, as soon asthe terms and conditions of such admission, and the ces- 
ritory which lies beyond the Rocky mountains. Our title to the country of the, $!0" of the remaining Texian Territory to the United States, shall be agreed 
Oregon is * clear and unquestionable,” and already are our people preparing, 2P°? by the Governments of Texas and the United States; and the sum of 
to perfect that tule, by occupying it wita their wives and children. But eight //3100,000 is hereby appropriated to defray the expenses of missions and ne- 
years ago our population was confined on the west by the ridge of the Alle-. Stations, to agree upon the terms of said admission and cession, either by 
ghanies Within that period—within the lifetime, I might say, of some of my ‘eaty to be submitted to the Senate, or by articles to be submitted to the 
hearers—our people, increasing to many millions, have filled the eastern valley, *W2 Houses of Congress, as the President may direct.” : 
of the Mississippi ; adventurously ascended the Missouri to its head springs ,|_ So the President may either forward the first and second resolutions to the 
and are already engaged in establishing tbe blessings of self-government in val | Texian Congress for their concurrence, as a basis of union, or, instead of 
leys, of which the rivers flow to the Pacific. ‘The world behoids the peaceful this, he may open a negociation with Texas for her annexation, on the basis 
triumphs of the industry of our emigrants. ‘To us belongs the duty of protect of the last resolution. 
ing them, adequately, wherever they may be upon our soil. The jurisdiction | 
of our laws, and the benefits of our republican institutions, should be extended) Tricks or Prorure Deaters.—Travellers should be on their guard against 
over (hem in the distant regions which they have selected for their homes The the impo-itions practised by Venetian picture dealers, as even the most ex- 
increas ing facilities of intercourse will easily bring the States, of which the for-| perienced connoisseur may easily be taken in by them Not long ago, a gen- 
mation in that part of our territory cannot be long delayed, within the sphere) tleman visited a celebrated depot of painting in this city, and, happening to 
of our federative Union. In the meantime, every obligation imposed by treaty) fancy a particular picture, agreed, after some little bargaining with the dealer, 
or conveutioual stipulations, should be sacredly respected. | to purchase it. All was settled ; but the gentleman insisted on taking it home 
In the management of our foreign relations, it will be my aim to observe a| with him, having his gondola at hand. “ What!” said the dealer, “have you 
careful respect for the rights of other nations, while our own will be the sub-| any doubts of my sending you the original? Put your own seal on the back, 
ject of constant watehfulness. Equal and exact justice should characterize all and satisfy yourself.’ ‘This was, however, declined by the purchaser; who, 
our intercourse with foreign countries. All alliances having a tendency to sending for his servant, ordered him to carry the picture down stairs, in spite 
jeopard the welfare and honour of our country, or sacifice any one of the na | of the entreaties and remonstrances of the collector. Arriving at his hotel, the 
tional interests, will be studiously avoided ; and yet no opportunity will be lost| gentleman, after a close scrutiny, found a copy neatly inserted in the frame 


to cultivate a favourable understanding with foreign governments, by which| behind the original ; which copy he would have sealed had he suffered himself 
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robe prevailed upon. Of course he kept both ; the dealer, ws may readily be. great misgivings as to this doctrine ; and as to the keeping a course, with the 
imagined, uever appearing to claim either. Book of Besuty. wind oblique it is to us still wore objectionable, for the balloon being afloat aud 


DIED,—On Saturday morning, 1st inst., ADA, daughter of Thomas and Juiia Faulk | adrift in an #rial current, it must at least make more leeway than headway. 


ner, aged 6 years. || The experiments witnessed by us were in a large room, without any current 
At his residence, Watlington, Oxfordshire, England, after a protracted and painful 
iliness of sixteen years, Robert Cozens, eldest oo of the late William Cozens, Esq., of air, the balloon was made to ascend from the floor, being previously placed 


Banker, of the same place. He was universally regretted and highly esteemed by a) at a given direction and certainly it rose at the given angle of the planes, and 
numerous Circle of friends and acquaintances. ' pursued its given course steadily ; but these were no criteria at all, and we were 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 3-4 a — per cent. prem. “ urcesistibly compelled to consider the model and the experiments as ingenious 

— - r - | trifles, impracticable in the open air when subject to the casualties of wind and 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN _weather, aud the machine floating in one fluid medium only. If we have come 

‘ ‘to an erroneous conclusion there is one way of rectifying our errors, and that is 

——'|by the exhibition of a model large enough to carry a car with a manager in it, 

land let him travel against the wind, or in a given angle of obliquity to its course, 


for at least half a dozen orten miles. The plaything in aroom cannot carry 
[eonviction—at least to our minds. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1845. 


In our news columns of to-day will be found the Inaugural Speech of His, 
Excellency James K. Polk, the new President of the United States. It is brief, 
and its style is that of a modest firmness. The main topic on which it touches i>, 
concerning the manner in which he understands the Constitution of the Union, the. 
value which he sets thereon, and the course which he sets down for himself, 
with regard to its maintenance. We gather little or nothing of the policy he) 
inteuds to pursue with regard to foreign nations, but with respect to Tanff he. 


The Hamilton Gazette of a late date gives account of a highly interesting 

meeting at Stratford, Ca., held for consideration of the expediency of construct- 
ing a road across the Peninsula from Goderich or some other convenient point 
to Hamilton, near the head of the Lake Ontario ; the purposes of the meeting 
_— were most ably forwarded through the assistance of Messrs. Longworth and 
professes to regard “ revenue as the object" and “ protection as the incident ;” \stewart, those two gentlemen having travelled expressly from Goderich to give 
from which we are to infer that he favors a moderate rather than a high Tariff. yheir views on the subject at the meeting. 
The Texan Annexation Question he favors quite as highly as his predecessor, | We can easily suppose that the expediency of constructing a road in that di- 
and he announces his intention to exercise promptly the powers with which he rection would be manifest to every one, on the most cursory glance ata map of 
is invested, so as to bring that matter to a final conclusion without delay ; vor that section of country, for it is evident that such a road would facilitate greatly 
does anything in the Speech mdicate that he expects important opposition in |the transmission of produce, &c., from the interior of those Western Districts 
carrying it into effect. He does not speak in equally strong terms relative to to the head of the Lake at once, there to be forwarded to Rochester, or to 
the settlement of Oregon, for, although he alludes in terms of approbation to Oswego, and so on to New York, or down the Lake and the St. Lawrence to 
the numbers who are now bending their course towards that distant region, and Montreal or Quebec ; in either case instead of having to forward by heavy 
declares the nature of his wishes upon that subject, he nevertheiess speaks in draught, perhaps to Lake Erie aud the Welland Canal. Aud again in forward- 
terms of respect and courtesy concerning the claims of others, and intimates ing westward, how simple the means to forward by this road from Hamilton 
the propriety of settling such matters through peaceable and courteous discus- across the Peninsula to the foot of Lake Huron (supposing the road to be con- 
sion rather than through the stroug hand and violent measures,—things which, ,inued so far) and then down to Detroit ; or else shipped to go round the Lakes 
in modern days aud on modern principles of policy, should be exploded and to Chicago, without having to go up the rapids that are found between the 
discountenanced by every honest nation and government. ts ‘Lakes Erie and Huron. 


The main consideration we presume is that of the material of which the 

New Aeris, Invention.—We have lately had au opportunity to witness road shall be constructed. Now if an ordinary macadaimized road, or even a 
certain experiments made by Signor Muzio Muzzi with the model of an erial plauk road should be the one adopted, it seems evident to our minds that it 
machine ivented by him with a view to prove the practicability of directing would soon have to be taken up and a Railroad substituted ; why not, then, 
air-balloons at will, either before the wind, against it, or in an oblique course | adopt the Railroad at once. Funds may, perhaps, be scarce, but the road would 
This desideratum in the _Eronautic art being of such vast importance a great so clearly be of advantage to the Canada Company that there would be no 
number of visitors were present, who, like ourselves, appeared anxious to ga- doubt of a substantial assistance in that quarter, and clear-sighted capitalists 
ther a new insight into this very difficult problem. Before we venture to offet ‘would easily enough be found, especially in England, to give farther help by 
an opinion on the invention it may be well to give the very brief description |way of Loan. In short it isa most feasible plan, and we do not consider that it 
set duwn in a certificate concerning its merits, which has been signed by seve- would be found an extravagant speculation if it were even got up as a joint 
ral persons known to the mathematical aod philosophical world. [tis not very 'stock project af home. 
lucid to general readers, but we will not undertake to give one that shall be) & Pomeroy's “ Express Orrice.’—The advanta- 


clearer to ordinary comprehension. ‘ges which have ensued both to this country and to Canada by the introduction 
“The principle involved in the action of this -Lronautic machine is very of those enterprises called “* Expresses,” are too nuimerous and important to 
simple, and is independent of any such mechanical contrivance as oars, sails, yeed description here ; commercial, literary, and political intercomimunication 


pe: = ; nor does it require the application of any extraneous force as steam has received such an impulse through its application that it may fairly be con- 
It is moreover, equally applicable to the Hydrogen Gas, as well as the sidered to constitute an era. The originator of this system is undoubtedly Mr. 
rarefied air-balioou: and consists essentially in decomposing the vertical ascen- ‘Hamden, who has certainly been well followed by Pomeroy, by Adams, and 
tional, or descentional force of those machines, during their movements up and jothers, but we well believe that the firm above-mentioned, in which those ad- 
down through atmospheric pressure by the aid of two planes affixed to the sides) 


of the balloon at an invariable angle, and of a third the position of which can|| ter" have been largely carried out, have continued to be great'y dis- 


be changed at pleasure by the #ronaut. | tinguished. 

“ The experiments exhibited were beautiful and satisfactory ; the machine This Express Company have just fitted up a suite of Offices in this city, upon 
could be made to move to any required part of the room , and also by changing, an immense scale, and eminently calculated -both for quick and regular dis- 
the relations of its attaehed planes be caused to execute other motions such as ipatch, and for safety of Parcels, &c., committed to their care, from either fire 


ascending in a helieal path, the axis of the helix being the axis of the balloon. | . : . 
“ Some results were also exhibited on the power which such a machine has fraud. Every precaution which prudence could devise or funds procure in 


to traverse currents in the air, moving through them either transversally, or in carrying out, has been adopted by them ; and, at once to give publicity and to 
any assigned direetion. These experiments were, however, made wth a mo-, secure public confidence, they have invited the Press and others to examiue 
dei which acted in water, in whieh rapid currents were excited by mechanical (heir offices and the details of their cares for the interests of those by whom 
agitation. Al! the other experiments were made with a hydrogen gas balloon.” 4, ey are employed. We are bound to say that these are admirable, and as 
The principle professed by the inventor, as far as we could understand the nearly perfect as human sagacity and foresight could dictate. Men of business 
explanation, is this ;—the attached planes are at angle with the horizon, with’ 19 whom every moment of time is valuable can complete their purposes with 
the end elevated, which is to be in front of the proposed course,—but not at +). utmost celerity, and ignorant persons can equally be facilitated through 
“an invariable angle,”—the elevation in fact is to denote the course of the +he simplicity and method with which business will hereby be conducted. Night 
ascent, and the planes are to be altered, at the discretion of the wronaut, so nq day there will always be attendance, the watch being relieved with all the 
that the front shall be depressed when he wishes to make a descentional couree, ' regularity of a military guard or the seaman’s relief on deck. 
the #ronaut at the sane time opening a valve in the balloon and letting out 4) ‘The business of this “ Express” firm extends westerly to Chicago, and nor- 
portion of gas. When he wants to rise again he closes his valve, throws out '\therly through the entire extent of Canada, and in the offices are likewise hung 


ballast, and changes the angle of the side-planes according to his judgment. \\directions to strangers with regard to Steamboats, Railroads, Canals, &e 


The plane at the back of the balloon is to serve as a helm ; it may be vertical, within the range of their operations. But besides these Home operations the 


horizontal, or oblique, at the pleasure of the #ronaut, and it may incline to port frm carry on a very extensive Foreign Agency, embracing every country in 
or to starboard, like the helm of a ship, alterable as he may desire, by means of the world to or from which parcels or packages are transmitted ; they also col+ 
pulleys and purchases. lect accounts for distant or foreign correspondents, they assist in the settlement 
The progress before the wind is simple enough, but against the wind the doe- of estates, collection of legal testimony, and the forwarding of passengeis 
trine propounded is this ;—whenever the momentum of the current of air 18 across the ocean ; they secure Patent rights where practicable, in any country, 
too great for the ea fi tie by means of the nm et pe prin to be in short they are the general movers in all matters in which pecuniary interests, 
thrown out, by which means the balloon must ascend, and, as it must do so in and security are in question. 
the direction of the angle of those planes with the horizon so must it stem the Hee : \ —_— 
current of air opposed to it ; but still more ballast must be thrown out according} The great question of Texan annexation is at length decided in the Ameri- 
to the increased momentum of the aiz-current, and the xronaut must not attempt can Congress, so far at least as regards the acquiescence of the United States 
to descend until he has got beyond the opposing momentum. We confess to to the introduction of Texas into the Union upon given terms ; those terms 
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however, may yet prove unpalatable to the latter country when they come to! not keep closely in mind that even their own mode of commemoration should 
be discussed, and there are even surmises that the measure itself is not quite be worthy of being remembered also. Intoo many instances of these festi- 
so agreeable to the new Ruler as it was to his predecessor. All that, ivities, it isnot the day, or the event, which is celebrated; but on the con- 
nevertheless, is “by the bye.” ‘The President of the United States is em- trary those assemble seem to have met more for mere personal enjoyment 
powered to take the option of two modes of procedure in bringing the affair to ‘and rather to celebrate themselves. We do not object to innucent enjoyment, 
issue ; he may either forward to the Texan government copies of the resolu- ‘but we certainly think that man has a nobler mission than to minister to grati- 
tions, carried in Congress, by which Texas may be permitted to enter the Union,| fications of a mere animal nature ; and we are well assured,that if rightly un- 
and which they may either accept or refuse, or he may negotiate for the union derstood, these celebrations, impressive lessons of the past, might be made the 
upon the basis of those resolutions, which are to be his guide in the course of monitors and improvers of the future. 
such negotiation. Those clauses will be found in the proper columns of our We are led to these observations by the proceedings of the Welsh Sveiety 
journal to-day, and they are of a nature calculated to conciliate both the Texans on the evening of Saturday the Ist inst. It was there triumphantly proved 
themselves and the citizens of the Southern states of the Union. ‘that true patriotism needs no appeal to the sensual appetite. The heart 
The reductions in the Post Office rates have likewise been carried to a satis: and the mind only were appealed to, but the appeal was in *“ thoughts that 
factory extent in the late Congress, and they are perhaps more wholesomely breathe a:d words that burn.” Nothing here was seen of that unnatural ex- 
arrar.ged than by making too large a reduction at once. Single letters are to! hilarat ion asin a society undergoing its annual process of patriotic and vinous 
be charged five cents each, if the distance do not exceed three hundred miles.) fermentation ;—but we veuture to assert that though the demonstrations of 
and ten cents for any distance beyond that, within the limits of the United pleasure were not of a violent nature,they not the less deeply pervaded the hearts 
States; the weight of (not exceeding) half an ounce is the definition of @ of the very respectable assembly gathered upon this occasion. 
“single letter,” no matter of how many pieces it may consist,—an ounce is | The chief feature of the celebration was an address by the Rev W. KR. Williems, 
the maximuin weight of a double letter, and so on in the same proportion. P [)., who after speaking of the objects of the Society and the ceuse of Emi- 
Newspapers not exceeding the measurement of 1900 square inches may be gration in a very happy manner, proceeded with a learned discourse upon the 
forwarded thirty miles free of postage, and the franking privilege is permitted) history of the Welsh people. The Orater exhibited great research and acquain- 
to honourable members during sessivn, and thirty days before and thirty days ance with the character and history of the Cymri. At the close of the address 
after session. This isa very seasonable relief both to commerce and to social g motion was made by His Honor the Mayor, seconded by the Rev. Elisha 
intercourse in this widely spread country. It would scarcely be politic to re-| "Pucker, to publish the same in a pamphlet form, which was carried amid ac- 
duce the rates lower at present, lest it should create unpleasant discussions in’ ¢}ayations, and waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies. The audience, which 
the Post Oilice department ; suilice it that a disposition shall exist to do 80 wastcomposed of a very select company,numbered abou: 700,including many dis- 
when circumstances shall fully warrant. | tinguished guests among whom was His Honer the Mayor,members of the Com- 
©.° At this period of the year when the much larger portion of the Gotham.) |" Council,the Rev. the Clergy, Presidents of the various National Societies, 


ites are issuing forth daily in exploratory expeditions after new domiciliary set-| “°: &c., who listened with the greatest attention throughout to'the delivery of 


tlements, we tay, perhaps, be useful to certain of them in commending to! he address, which occupied an hour and ahaif. A Poem composed for 
their attention Mr. Evans's Advertisement of neat,and new buildings which he |e oceasion was recited by two young gentlemen, Masters Stewart Woodford 


has to let. They are exceedingly well put together, as we have had opportu-, 
nity to notice, they stand in an airy and healthy locality, very conveniently 


situated as to access, being close to the Haerlem Railroad, and offered at a low | 


-and Washington Jones—pupils of Prof. Tracy and Drew—in excellent style, 
reflecting the highest credit upon the pupils and instructors. 


Inasmuch as itis the intention to publish the poem and the address we 


rent. Further it is not for us to speak, but enquirers may judge for themselves, *#!! not allude at present to the merits of the latter, though they were of a 
without putting themselves to mueh trouble high order, but shall speak of it in connexion with the address when both are 


| published. The Mayor with his characteristic liberality a‘ter expressing 
Me. Pirsson’s Pranorortes Manvuractory.—Having been invited to visit the pleasure he had derived in listening to the address, landed the President, Wm. 

this establishment, we obeyed the call as we generally do in such cases, very Miles, Esq , the sum of $20—being $10 towards the expenses of publication 

promptly ; and in very truth the visit was an agreeable one, giving us a still, and the remainder towards the objects of the Society. On his motion also, 

farther insight into the details of a very complicated and expensive branch of a general collection was taken up towards defraying the expenses of the even- 

mechanical art. ‘There are few who, on looking at a finished Piano and con- ing ; the sum of $108 was immediately collected. 

sidering over the apparently large price demanded for one, are aware of the The company retired et about 10} o'clock—-highly gratified with the enter- 

expense, time, and trouble connected with the production of this instrument,| tainments of the evening. 

now in such gesieral use. Little is it considered that every article of the ma. 

terial used therein must be of the very best quality, and prepared for use with|| New Mvsic.—The following are just published by Wm. Millet at his Music 

the utmost care. Inferior and knotty timber must be carefully excluded, and! Saloon No. 329 Broadway. 

the wood must undergo a long and complete seasoning before it can ve fit for) AVE2£4Na’s Quick Srer.—Composed by C. Chiame, and dedicated to Capt. 


use ; the putting together of the frame work must be in the very best style of G Avezzana and the officers and members of the New York Italian Guard. 
“My Bare wuicn o'er tue Tipe,” a Barcarole, from the new opera by 


Cabinet-work ; the veneering must be of the most expensive and beautiful | - oa . 
specimens of graining ; the polishing of the most protracted labor, the varnishes, Balfe, called * The Daughter of St. Mark.” This is a graceful air, quite in the 


of the purest and most transparent gums ; the keys are to be of well bleached) |Barcarole style. 
ivory, and the whitewoods free from warp or weakness of quality ; the wires) 

are to be of even thickuessythrough their entire length, the jointing of the ham. | Che Drama. 

‘ully | 

mers must be carefully and skilfully executed so as to act instantly and with. | Panx Turatre.—On Monday evening next the regular drama will be re- 
out noise, the dampers to act simultaneously, and the leathering to be soft so stored here—the house will be re-opened with the new Comedy of * Old Heads 
as not to offend the ear. In short a thousand matters important in themselves gang Young Hearts,” with other entertainments ; and we learn with unfeigned 
but altogether unnoticed and unknown to those who see but the complete in| 'satisfact on that several novelties are in preparation, particularly the newest 
strument make up the details of the charming whole. Besides all this it is of} composition by Buckstone, called “ Green Bushes”—Mr. Booth also is shortly 


no small consequence that all the departments of such a manufactory be easy’ 
of access to each other; and here it is that we have specially to admire the. 
establishment of Mr. Pirsson where all these advantages are well combined, 
aad from whence are issued instruments of most approved quality. 

It is one of the characteristics in the Pianoforte business that, while each 
manufacturer is constantly on the alert to effect improvements in his own in- 
struments, all are frank, candid, and disposed to allow the improvements made 
by others. ‘The business itself is upon too large a scale to be conducted by 
narrow-minded spirits of contracted and jealous feelings ; hence it is that the 
Pianoforte has been more greatly advanced than almost any other musical in- 


strument in use. 
ST. DAVID'S DAY. 


Tur Wetsu Society.—The anniversary of St. David’s Day was celebrated 
on Saturday evening, March Ist, by the Welsh Society of this City at the 
Minerva Rooms, Broadway. Before proceeding to particularize the eutertain- 
ments of the evening, we are bound to express our thanks to the efficient and 
active officers and managers of the Society, for providing an entertainment, 
so pleasing and rational. Jt is indeed a source of great gratification to observe 
the growing tendency of these national and ovher festivities,to a more ennobling 
mode of enjoyment than that of mere feasting Heretofore it has been too 
much the fashion to celebrate these anniversaries by resorting to means of 
conviviality which are exhilarating for the moment,but which being evanescent in 
their effects, leave no impression on either the heart or the’mind. If events 
have happened in past ages which are deemed worthy the remembrance of suc- 
ceeding genera'ions, they celebrate with very questionable benefits, who do 


‘expected here. 


Bowery Tneatre —Mrs. Shaw, decidedly the best actress now in America, 
is at present playing a short engagement at this house, where she is going 
through the principal female characters of Sheridan Knowles to crowded 
houses ‘The manager has found it necessary to suspend the Free list, except 
to the Press, and-is puzzled to find room for the troops of admirers who press 
to see the excellent performances of this fine artiste. By the further assistance 
of J. R. Scott, Davenport, Vache, and Clarke, they get up the Knowles school of 
Dramas in good style here. 


Mircuecyt’s Oryme:c Tuxatrrs.—This little theatre is in reality more a 
school for actors than others of more pretending character. Miss Taylor, Miss 
\Clarke, and Miss Roberts are all improved toa degree perfectly astonishing 
to those who can carry their recollection to the several first appearances of 
these young actresses. Miss Clarke indeed is of a sterling dramatic stock of 
the highest quality, and may well have derived early impressions from her ta- 
Jented father ; but Miss Taylor has made, as it were, a bound in acting, passing 
per salium from a very indifferent reciter of her text to a spirited, life-like de- 
jineator of character ; and Miss Roberts, from a very inane “ nobody,”’ is :apidly 
‘advancing towards distinction as a clever actress. All these three have had 
benefits lately, and the public have shown their sense of increased merit, by 
warmly patronising it as opportunity offered. Mr. Baker’s (the prompter) 
benefit took place last night, but we cannot observe upon it at present. The 
entertainments were nearly altogether novelties. 


| Cuatuam Tueatre.—The current week has been chiefly one of benefits. 
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At this house, that clever comic actor, Mr. John Dunn is engaged, and he ac ! cles. With respect to those of a political character, it is our woat to leave 
quits himself well in the role formerly occupied by that son of Momus, poor them to the discussion of the parties under whose eyes they may be brought; 
Jack Reeve ; he plays such characters as Rascal Jack, Cupid, ani the tra- but we cannot help sayinggthat thefeditor loses sight of his own diguity a little, 
vestied Hamlet with great unction. The house is filled nightly. when he heads his leading article as ** The acting President ;” for he must be 
aware that when the Vice President is elected, it is under the contingency 
provided for in the con, titution, that upon the demise of a President, the Vice 

- | President assumes the Presidential powers for the remainder of the term, con- 

Tue Dovay Biste.—Nos. 23 and 24.—New York : Edward Dunigan &| sequently he is President elected as duly as was the deceased when in life. 
Co.—The publishers of this very elegant edition of the Roman Catholic Bible "py, heading therefore is an invidious onc. We have not until now observed 
deserve the highest commendation for the regularity and dispatch with which jje motto of this Periodical; it runs thus: “ ‘The best government is that 
they have put it forth before the public, and also for the beauty with which it which governs least :” upor. reading which, we were forcibly reminded of the 
is which the following old literary anecdote. The author of a tragedy made a desponding 
ponds with the early numbers. It is now completed and we do not doubt that’ jover exclaim 
it will be found in every Catholic family, and also be matter of comparison j “My wound is great because it is so small ;"’ 
and examination with the editions used by all denominations of the reformed upon which a waggish wit in the house, said aloud 
churches. i| “Then ‘twould be greater were it none at all ;” 

Harper's Intuminxatep anv Ittusrratev Binte.—No XX.—We perceive) which of course decided the fate of the piece. We will not insist upon the 
that these enterprising publishers intend to push onwards, with all prudent ‘applicability of the anecdoto, but the burst upon cur recollection was altoge- 
dispatch, the completion of their fine edition of the Holy Scriptures. The en- ‘ther irresistible. 
suing number is advertised to follow close on the heels of this; and they are f{uyy's Mencuants’ Macazine for March 1845. Ever replete with useful 
in the right to hasten the continuation, for the public grow weary in the tardy! and practical information, this periodical runs a regular anc profitable course. 
receipt of instalments of a rfl rae a hk ” | The present number gives a view of the U. S. Consular System,—The Iron 

Tue Book or Common Praver.—New York, Harper rothers.— Epis-| Trade,—Resources of Pennsylvania, —Wheaton’s Law of Nations,—Reciproci- 
copalians are truly indebted to the Messrs. Harpers for this edition ; nut on ty Treaties,—&c. &e all of which are well calculated to throw new light up- 
account of embellishments or illustrations, which in such a work are out of! on the theory of comuierce, and the usages of intercommunication among na- 
place, but for the goodness of the paper, the size and clearness of the type, the tions. 
insertion of the rubrics, and the care with which the composition is setup. Aroxzo, rue Servant oy Many Masrers,” No. 2.—By a casualty which 
all these accounts it is a useful edition te all ages of worshippers, and we K- 4. regret, we omitted to announce this second and concluding pirt of an exe 
commend it cordially for general accommodation at the public worstip of Al. cellent Spanish Novel, not unworthy of Cervantes himself, and displaying 
mighty God. views of Spanish men and manners exceedingly well put together. This work 

Tue Mato or Honovr.—New York : Harper aud Brothers. —We regret) has been highly spoken of by Borrow, and is well deserving « plece in sny li- 
that we cannot name the author of ths clever novel, who has contrived to paiut! brary of Romance. 
character, describe incidents aud give cousistency and unity to the plot of em 
this story in a charming and interesting style. ‘The subject is placed in the, Tue Caviner.—Washington, March 5.—The President, to-day, nominated 
reigns of Charles IX. and Henry UI. of France, aud the main interest lies in| the following gentlemen for the Cabinet, viz : 

Tae Massacre of St. Bartholomew. The infamous Charles 1X. and his poli-, James Buchanan, of Pa., for the Departuwnent of State. 

KR. J Walker, of Miss., for Secretary of the Treasury. 

tically intriguing Mother Catherme of Medicis are described to the life, and 

Pi William L. Marcy, of New York, Secretary of War. 
the author is evidently an accurate reader of French history and biography, as George Baucroft, of Massachusetts, Secretary of the Navy. 
well as possessor of slrewd knowledge of the human heart. Cave Johnson, of Tennessee, Post-Master General. 

Tue Recent’s Davewrer.—By Alec. Dumas —New York : Harpers.— John ¥. Mason, of Virginia, Attorney General. 

The Senate acted upon and confirmed all the above nominations, except 
The work is recommended by the name of the author : it is a French subject of 144, of Mr. Bancroft. Action on his nomination was suspended. 
the early part of the eighteenth century. Conversational in its style and con- | oinitiniind 
taiuing a raciness as well as a piquancy of language, together with abundance Gattanr Conpuct or 4 younc Navat Orvicer.—The Gazette is seldom 
of interesting incident, whic will recommend it toall readers of the better so interesting as it was last night; for i contains the narrative of an exploit 


| which may vie in headlong boldness with those recorded in the tales of chivalr 
—even of Ariosto's Oriando, ** Conte d'Anglante e gran Signor di Brava.” tt 


1845. 


Literary Notices. 


class of novels. 


Tue Wanverine Jew.—Part VII.—By Eugene Sue.—New York Harp- 
ers.—The work * drags its slow length aloug.” 


Fis given ina letter by Commander Scott, of the Queen's ship Hyacinth, to 
It is clever aud startling: 


like all things from that author, but we could almost wish that the further pub-| August, 1844. 


Commodore Jones, the senior officer on the west coast of Africa; dated 13th 
Captain Scott brings to the favourable notice of the Admiralty, 


lication were suspended until the completion of the composition and presswork | ‘ the gallaut and dashing behaviour” of Mr John Francis Tottenham, Mate. 


Winchester is likewise proceeding with an edition of this story. 


Saria.—From the French of Roger de Beauvoir.—New York: Harper & 


| “On the 12th of August, in about lat 15 deg. South, 11 deg. 30 min. East, 
when off Fish Bay, I sent Mr. ‘Tottenham in a four cared gig, with one spare 
hand, to communicate with the Portuguese Governor. The weather became 


Brothers.—This is a Romance of Venetian history, written in a spirited and) thick, and be missed his port ; but, knowing that his ship was working along 


deeply interesting style, and illustrative of the manners and habits of the aris- 
tocracy of that Republic in the 16th century, a period im which the corruption 
of the nobles was at its greatest depravity, and when the proud Republic itself 
was tottering to its fall. It is very well translated, but the word Venztian so 
frequently met with is offensive to us, as well as to all perhaps, except the 
illustrious George Jones, who was its constant advocate. The translator ought 
to remember that from the Veneti, comes the word Venetian. 

Fretcner’s (Rev. ALexanper) Devotionat Famity Binte.—No. Il. New 
York : Martin & Co.—The second number of this truly superb edition is be- 
fore us; it is embellished with a most exquisite engraving from Leonardo da 
Vinci's ** Holy Family.” Each number of this fine edition will contain one 
plate, and if they be all like the specimens we have already seen, they will form 
a portfolio of eugravings, of themselves a highly valuable acquisition. 

Horrensia, on THE Transricuration, &c.—By Zschokke —New York : 
Winchester.—We cannot read a page nor even a paragraph of this fine story 
without discovering the mind of a philosopher and man of letters in the author. 
It is true that here and there traces of mysticism and of visionary ideas peep 
out, but there are evident marks of mind and soul throughout. The story 
is a short one, and itis followed by another, equally clever, called “ Agatho- 
cles, Tyrant of Syracuse.” 

Biackwoop's Epinsurcu Macazine ror Fes. 1845.—New York : Leon- 
ard Scott and Co.—The great Christopher gives a splendid leading article to 
this number, consisting of “ Specimens of the British Critics,” and here are 
several elegant translations, by Sir Lytton Bulwer, of Goéthe's “ Poems &c.” 
Besides these the all-involving subject of ‘“‘ Mesmerism” is taken up at large, 
and will be found weil worthy the perusal of the curious. 

Tue Knickerpocxer ror Marcu 1845.—Our esteemed friend the editor 
keeps “time and touch,’ he is always either to the moment, or else in advance, 
and the feast which he spreads before us, is an intellectual banquet. 

Democratic Review ror Marcu 1845.—New York: H. G. Langley.— 
This most spirited of all the American Periodicals is, as usual, punctual as the 
day in its issue, and it is even more than usually excellent, in its literary arti- 


\\the coast, anchored for the night, and pulled to the southward. 
| ing of the 13th, he discovered a brig at anchor, without colours, and saw her 


On the morm- 
slip and make sail; on which he gave chase. Being to windward and the 
breeze light, he was enabled to approach her weather beam and fire a musket 
a-head to induce her to heave to and show her colours. This and a second 
were disregarded ; but a port wes opened and a gun run out and brought to 
bear on the boat; which caused the officer to pull into her wake: when part of 
| the crew of the brig commenced firing muskeiry, while the others got the gun 
on the poop, and pointed it at the boat. Mr. Tottenham now commenced 
_ firing as fast as the spare hand could load for him ; being just able to keep away 
jwith the brig. Having hit four of the men on board, they left the gun, and 
jafter firing muskets for twenty minutes, finding they were unable to weather 
ithe land or tack without being boarded by the boat, they ran the brig on shore, 
jand abandoned her, to the number of eighteen, including three wounded men ; 
leaving another mortally wounded (since dead) on board. 

| ‘In the course of the afternoon, the brig was discovered on shore from the 


mast head of the ship, which stood in, anchored, and hove her off—when she 
| proved to be of 200 tons; without papers, a Brazilian ensign in the cabin ; 
_ fully equipped for conveying aboat 1000 slaves; two guns of four pounds call- 
bre loaded, a barrel of powuer, and a quantity of landridge shot, a number of 
muskets, swords, and bayonets, on the deck. Almost every bullet expended 
in the gig, was traced by me to the gun carriage or its immediate vicinity on 
ithe poop; and I trust, that the coolness, decision, and gallantry displayed by 
Mr. Tottenham on this occasion, may obtain for him the rank of Lieutenant, 
for which he pas:ed in 1841.” 

The following announcement will surprise none, thoogh it must gratify 
all :— 

“The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have promoted Mr. John 
Francis Tottenham, Mate of the Hyacinth, to the rank of Lieutenant.” 

Mertnop or Maxine Artiricia, Marsite —The artificial marble, with 
which the whole palace of Munich is adorned, and which is esteemed more 
than natural marble, for which it is frequently mistaken, is made of the com- 
mon gypsum, first burned in the ordinary way, and afterwards put on the fire 
again nm a copper vessel, and suffered to boil as it will, like water, for a} 
time. When this boiling ceases of itself, the matter is taken out, and com- 
mon colours, such as are used in painting, are mixed with it in various propor- 
tions, which, on the wetting it with water and working it in the common man- 
ner of plaster of Paris, diffuse themselves, and imitate the we of natural 

Builder 
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Painting. | 
SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. | 

II—-The Four Evangelists. 


Of the rea! history of St. Luke we know very little. He was not an apostle, 
and, like St. Mark, he appears to have been converted after the ascension of our) 
Lord. He was a beloved disciple of St. Paul, whom he accompanied to Athens) 
and to Rome, and remained with his master and teacher to the last. After |, 
the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul he preached the Gospel in Greece. 
Whether he died a natural death, or suffered martyrdom, does uot seem clear ;| 
some authors aifirm that he was crucified at Patras, in Achaia, together with) 
St. Andrew. 

St. Luke is the patron saint of painters and physicians. There is some, 
ground for the supposition that Luke was a physician ; but the pretty legend 
which makes him a painter and represents him as painting the portrait of the Virgin 
Mary, is unsupported by any of the earlier traditions * The only evidence adduc- | 
ed goes back no farther than the tenth century, when a rude drawing of a head, 
of the Virgin was discovered in the Catacombs, with an inscription, purporting | 
that it was one of * the seven painted py Luke.” On this slight circumstance 
rests the popular notion that St. Luke the Evangelist was meant, and to him 
are ascribed certain pictures of the Madonna, of Greek origin, which are re-| 
garded with peculiar veneration. 

In pictares which represent St. Luke as one of the series of the Evangelists, | 
or as a single figure, he is generally writing the Gospel, accompanied by the 
emblematical ox, winged or unwinged. The ox is sometimes at his side, some: 
times crouching at his feet. In an exquisite engraving, by Lucas van Ley- 
den, he is seen, witha sort of hood on his head, seated onthe beck of his ox 
writing the Gospel ; he rests his book against the horns of the animal, and lis. 
ink-horn is suspended on the bough of a tree. 

St. Luke painting the Virgin has been a frequent and favourite subject. There} 
is a most curious and quaint example in the Boisserce Gallery ; the Virgin,, 
seated under a rich canopy, holds on her lap the infant Christ, in a most stiff, 
attitude; St. Luke, knecling on one knee, is taking her likeness. There is' 
another, similar in style, by Aldegraef, in the Vienna (ial'ery. Carlo Maratti) 
represer ts St. Luke as showing to the Virgin the picture he has painted of her :| 
of this composition there is an engraving by Aquila. Inthe Academy of St. | 
Luke is @ picture, the most famous on this subject, ascribed to Raphael. St _ 
Luke, kneeling on a footstool before an easel is busied painting the Virgin 
with the Child in her arms, who appears to him out of heaven sustained by! 
clouds : behind St. Luke stands Raphael himselflooking on. There is much, 
poetry and fice painting in this picture, thongh the reasons against its genvine-' 
ness appear to be conclusive. Another of the same subject, a very small and, 
beautiful picture, also ascribed to Raphael, is in the Grosvenor Gallery. Ina 
far differeat spirit isa picture by Paul Veronese ; St. Luke, seated on the back! 
of the ox, appears to have just thrown aside a picture of the Virgin, and. 
looks up inecstacy at the apparition of the Maconna and Child in the clouds | 

Of St Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, so little is known, that we have! 
no data on which to found any individual portrait ; therefore, any representa-| 
tion of them as venerable and inspired teachers suffices to the fancy : but it, 
is quite otherwise with St. John, the most distinguished of the Evangelists’ 
and Aposiles. and the most beloved of the disciples of our Lord, of whose. 
personal eharacter sufficient is known to enable us to form a distinct idea of 
what he may probably have been in appearance, supposing the outward sem 

blance to have harmonized with the inward being. 

He was the son of the fisherman, Zebedee, and with his brother James, 
among the first followers of the Saviour. He is emphatically called * the) 


disciple whom Jesus loved ;"’ a preference which he merited, not only from the! g 


extreme purity of his life and character, but from his devoted and affectionate’ 
nature He appears to have been at all times the constant companion of his 
divine Lord ; and his life, while the Saviour was on earth, inseparable from) 
his. In all the memorabie circumstances recorded in the Gospel he was a. 
arty, or at least present. He witnessed the glory of the Transfiguration ; | 
ap ae! on the bosoin of Jesus at the Last Supper ; he stood by the cross in), 
the last hour of agony ; he laid the body in the sepulchre ; and, after the death |: 
-of the Virgin Mother, who had been confided to his care, he went about Judea, 
preaching the Gospel, with St. Peter. He then travelled into Asia Minor, 
where he founded the seven churches, and resided principally at Ephesus | 
During the persecution of the Christians under Domitian, St. John was sent’ 
in fetters to Rome ; and, according to a tradition generally received in the) 
Church, he was cast into a cauldron of boiling oil, but was miraculously pre- 
served, and “ came out of it as out of arefreshing bath” He was then sus-| 
cted of magic, and exiled to the island of Patmos, in the Augean Sea, where 
e is said to | oma written his Revelations. After the death of the Emperor, 
Domitian, he was released, and returned to his church at Ephesus ; and for the’ 
use of the Christians there, he is said to have written his Gospel, at the age! 
of 90 A few years afterwards he died in that city, being nearly a cen- 
tury old. All the incidents here touched upon have been the subjects of pic-| 
tures, but most of them belong properly to the life of Christ. | 
Of St. John, separate figures are far more numerous than of the other Evan 


gelists. His personal character was at once attractive and picturesque ; yet as|_ 


a patron saint he does not appear to liave been popular, and | do not find many 
churches dedicated tohim. He was patron of the Templars, but I believe 


| secrated-wafer instead of the serpent, it of course figures the insti ution of the 


Eucharist. Among the single ideal figures of St. Juhn, in his character of 
Evangelist, the most beautuful are by Domenichino, who excelled in this sub- 
ject. ‘Two are especially celebrated ; the first a full-length figure, life size, in 
an ecstacy of inspiration, and sustained by two angels; the eagle at his feet : 
this is one of the inost admirable of Domenichino’s pictures ; it was formerly 
inthe Giustinian Gallery, and is now in the collection of Mr. Miles, of Leigh 
Court. The other, which is known through all Europe by Muiller’s fine en- 
graving, represents St. John half-length, with a book and a scroll, looking up- 
ward, as one to whorn the glory of Heaven had been opeved—you see it re- 
flected inhs eves, while love and wonder and devotion beam from kis beauti- 
ful face and parted lips. Behind him hovers the attendant eagle, holding a 
pen in his beak, and near him the chalice with the serpent: so that we have 
here the two attributes—of the Evangelist and of the Apostle ‘This picture 


| is in the collection of Prince Narishkin, at St. Petersburgh. ‘There is another 


similar at Castle Howard, which Lord Carlisle purchased, out of the Orleans 
Gallery, at the price of 600 guineas. 

In the fresco already alluded to, in the church of Sant’ Andrea della Vaile, 
St. John is about todip his pen into the inkhorn ; the open brow and paried 
lips full of life and power and enthusiastic feeling. Another fine St. John, a 
half-length figure, hy Carlo Dolce, is in the collection of Lord Northwick : it is 
less fervent and inspired in the expression than Domenichino’s picture ; per- 
haps a little feeble, but more meditative, and exquisitely tender and refined, 
Carlo Dolce repeated the subject frequently, the attitude varied, but always 
with the same feeling : two are at Munich. 

In sone of the old prints and pictures which represent St. John writing the 
Gospel, his eyes are turned on the Virgin, with the infant Christ in her arms, 
who appear as a vision in the skies above. Underneath is inscribed in Latin, 
** And the Word was made flesh,” or some other text of the same purport. He 
is frequently introduced iuto pictures of the enthroned Madonna, and in general 
with the characteristics | have mentioned, but not always : for example, ina 
famous picture, by Perugino, in the Bologna Galiery, he is an old man, with a 
long white beard. 

When St. John is represented, in single figures,as the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse, heis usually an aged man, with a flowing beard, seated in a wild, rocky 
desert ; the sea in the distance; near him the eagle, sometimes at his feet, 
or perched on a rock, or holding the pen in his beak. in some instances, (as 
in the missal of King Henry Vill. in the the Bodleian,) the eagle has a glory 
round his head, indicating the Holy Ghost. Among the single ideal figures of 
St John as the author of the Revelations, there is one ascribed to Kaphael, 
differing from the usual character. He is young and beautiful, mounted on 
the back of an eagle, and soaring heavenwards ; in one hand he holds a tablet, 
in the other a pen ; and the sea and the island of Patinos appear below. This 
treatment, which recals the antique Jupiter bestrid ng his eagle, strikes me as 
being at once too common-place and too theatrical for Raphael. The picture, 
well known from engravings, is in the Museum at Marseilles. 

There is a celebrated set of tifteen large wood-cuts, by Albert Durer, repre- 
senting the Apocalypse of St. Jobn. ‘They are among the most extraordi- 
nary productions of that extiaordinary genius—wild and wonderful, and gro- 
tesque and sublime! In the first print he is writing, while the Virgin appears 
at his side, with the infant Christ in her arms, aud seems to dictate while he 
writes, 

Whenever St. John is introduced into pictures from the life and passion of 
our Saviour, or grouped with the other apostles, he is easily distinguished from 
the rest by his youth and beauty and flowing hair, and by being placed nearest 
to Christ. In pictures of the Last Supper, he is usually on the right hand of 
the Saviour. Jn ancient pictures of the Cracifixion, he is standing on one side 
of the cross, ard the Virgin on the other, both in attitudes of the profoundest 
rief. Inthe Descent from the Cross he is a chief actor ; he generally sus- 
tains the head of the Saviour, and is distinguished by an expression of exces- 
s.ve sorrow and tenderness. In the Entombment, he 1s sometimes one of the 
bearers ; sometimes he follows, lamenting : I remember a print of the Entomb- 
ment, after Andrea Mantegna, in which St. John is not only weeping, but ab- 
solutely crying aloud, with the most exaggerated expression of anguish In 
pictures of the Descent of the Holy Ghost, St. John is always conspicuous. | 
In the Assumption of the Virgin, heis generally in front of other apostles ; 
and while they are louking into the emptytomb, he is gazing upwards with 
ecstatic faith and devotion. 

He is frequently represented in company with St. Peter, and then the con- 
trast, between the fiery resolve and sturdy uncultured grandeur which is given 
to St. Peter, and the refinement and mildness and personal grace of St. John, 


produce a fine effect ; as in Albert Durers picture, in the Munich Gallery, 


where John is holding open the Gospel, and Peter apparently reading it ; two 
grand simp'e figures, filling the mind as we gaze upon them. A yet finer ex- 
ample, in poimt of contrast, is the group in Raphael's cartoon of the * Beauti- 
ful Gate’ Other pictures, taken from the Acts, we shall have occasion to re- 
fer to in the life of St. Peter. 

St. John the Evangelist is also frequently represented as a companion to St. 
John the Baptist, whose disciple he had been before he was called by Christ ; 
and here again, the contrast between the dark, emaciated, hairy Prophet of 
the Wilderness, and the graceful dignity of the youthtul Apostle, has a stri- 
king effect. On the tomb of Henry VII, they are thus represented together 


in a bronze bas-relief of exquisite beauty. 
The subject entitled the ‘ Martyrdom of St. John’ represents his immersion 


of no other order. Though aged when he wrote his Gospel, yet in his charac-| jn a cauldron of boiling oil, by order of the Emperor Domitian. This event 
ter of Evangelist, he is represented young, beardiess, with flowing or curling) took place outside the Porta Latina, at Rome; and near the spot stands a 
hair, often of a pale brown or golden hue to express the mildness and refine-| church dedicated to him, commemorating his miraculous deliverance, which is 
ment of his character ; in his countenance an expression of benignity and can-| painted in fresco on the walls. The subject, however, is not a common one, 
dour, and inspired eves gazing upwards ; the attendant eagle always near | though sometimes met with in prints and pictures. In Albert Durer’s print, 
him. He is sometimes seated, with a pen and book,—sometimes standing ; Sr, John is sitting in a put of boiling oil; one executioner fis blowing the fire ; 
where he figures as one of the apostles, he is always standing, and generally another is pouring oil from a ladle on the Saint's head : a judge (probably in- 
bears in his hand the sacramental cup, from which a serpent 1s seen to issue.’ tended for Domitian) is seated on athrone to the left, and there are numerous 
St. Isidore relates, in one of his letters, that at Rome an attempt was made to’ ‘spectators. Rubens has paivted this subject with horrible truth for the altar- 
poison St John in the cup ef the Sacrament. He drank of the same, and ad- piece of the church of St. John at Malines; and Padovanino for the church of 
ministered it to the communicants, without injury, the poison having, by a mi-| San Pietro, at Venice. When at Vienna, in 1835, | saw Danhausen employed 


racle, issued from the cup in the form of a serpent. Wien the cup has the con- on an immense picture of this subject ; the figures life size ; the Saint stand- 
Luke! ing bound, preparing for the torture, with looks of devoted, unshrinking faith. 


Ma-| It struck me at the time as admirably treated, considering the revolting nature 


* Swineburne mentions incidentally, that—* the origin of the story of St. 
having been a painter is, that about tne time of the taking of Constantinople by , 
homet II.,the most famous painter of Madonnas was one ote lof the subject. 
upon as a holy man, perhaps a martyr, his pictures came to be held in high estimation, || I remember a print after an old picture by Israel von Meckenem, in which 

Ist John is instructing his disciples at Ephesus. The scene is the interior of 


sake the Evangelist.”—' Courts of Europe.’—Vol. I., page 231. 
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John are of singularbeauty. ‘There are two in the Boisseree Gallery, one by Sculptor; the beautiful, introdoced by Praxiteles and Lysippus; and the imi- 
Hans Hemling, the other by Isaac von Melem ; standing figures, simple, \tative style, which was copied from the others. If we might be permitted to 
raceful, majestic, with a charming expression of devotion in the heads: both adopt a somewhat similar classification of the styles of the modern Roman 
hold the sacramental cup, with the serpent ;—no eagle. jartists, we should divide these into, classic, religious, and natural. The resto- 
One of the legendary stories of St. John is very beautiful and pathetic. Jt ration of the classic art is due to Canova, and to his great successor Thorwald- 
is related by Clement, of Alexandria, that when St. John was at Ephesus, and sen. In some of the works of the former. as, for instance, in the famous group 
before he was exiled to Patmos, he had taken to his care a young man of of the Graces, at Munich, the classic feeling is developed in a high degree. 
promising qualities of person and mind, Daring: his absence, he left him un-| But, in many of his works, Canova seems to have had to struggle against a 
der the spiritual care of acertain bishop: but aftera while, the youth took to kind of sensualism, which has obscured their beauty, and impaired their ideality. 
evil courses ; and proceeding from one excess te another, he at length became from this blemish Thorwaldsen appears to have been entirely free. Many of 
the leader of a band of robbers and assassins who struck terror into the whole, his classical conceptions are beautiful and pure, while others are marked by the 
country. When St. John returned to Ephesus, he went to the bishop and de | elements of naturalism, which seems peculiar to northern Sculpture. ‘Thor- 
manded “the precious deposit he had left in his hands.”’ At first the priest, waidsen is now, alas! no mgre; bat he has left behind him, in John Gibson, a 
did not understand him; but when St. John explained the allusion to his successor whose merits are of the very highest order. Perhaps there is no 
adopted son, he cast down his eyes with sorrow and shame, and told of what living artist who can infuse a feeling so thoronghly classic into his subjects, 
had befallen. Then St. John rent his garments, and wept with a loud voice, particularly in bas-relief; and it has been truly said of him that he has fre- 
and cried out “ Alas! alas! to what a guardian have 1 trusted our brother !"" quently excelled in drapery, finish, and artistic execution, some of the admired 
And he cailed for a borse ard rode towards the forest n which the robbers so ‘works of ancient Greece. G bson possesses not only a correct imitative faculty, 
journed ; and when the captain of the robbers beheld his old master and in- but he seems to have the rare power of thoroughly grasping his subject, and 
structor, he turned and would have fled from his presence, but St. John, by reproducing it in a highly idealized form, so that his works please equally by 
the most fervent entreaties, prevailed on him to stop vend listen to his words, |their beauty and intellectual development. 
After some conference, the robber, utterly subdued, burst into tears of peni- | The true office of Sculpture is not to copy any form, however beautiful, but 
tence, imploring forgiveness ; and while he spoke, he hid beneath his robe luis to exhibit the ideal type which the artist has conceived in his own mind of any 
right hand which had been sullied with somansy crimes. But St. John, falling) particular character or event. It is quite clear, therefore, that in order to ac- 
on his knees before him, seized that blood-polluted hand, and kissed it and ‘complish this, he must live, as it were, in his subject ; he must study it under 
bathed it with his tears; and he remained with his reconverted brother till he every aspect ; he must bring his mind into perfect conformity with it, and then 
had. by prayers and encouraging words and affectionate exhortations, recon- an accurate knowledge of the mechanical department of his art will enable him 
ciled him with Heavea and with himself. so to embody his conceptions that they will command the responsive admiration 
This beautiful legend isthe subject of some old engravings, in which St. of all similarly constituted intellects. It was im this way that the Ancient 
John is represented embracing the robber, who is weeping on nis neck, having Sculptors attained to such mastery. ‘The quick and ardent temperament o 
flung away his arms. It has been, however, too rarely treated ; Ihave never the Greek, with its rapsd power of perception, enabled him to euter with en - 
met with a picture of the subject : and yet it abounds in picturesque capabili- thusiasm into the most minute shades of character which his wo k was intended | 
ties: the forest background—the contrast of youth and age—bright armour, to display ; and when we take in connexion with this, the fact, that by far the 
flowing drapery, and the most striking and affecting moral, all combined. greater proportion of these works gave expression to his religious feelings, we 
There is another very pretty legend of St. John, which I suppose to have arrive at an adequate explanation of the marvellous and as yet unequalled ex- 
occasioned the introduction of the partridge into pictures of sacred subjects, jcellence of the Neulpture of that era. ‘Ihiat religions system has long since 
particularly in the Venetian school. St. John had a tame partridge, which he passed away, and with it no doubt much of the feeling with which an ancient 
cherished much ; and he amused himself with feeding and tending it. ‘* A worshipper would have looked on the master-pieces that still adorn the galle- 
certain huntsman passing by with his bow and arrows, was atonished to see ries of Europe; but there is in classic art an element connecting it with the 
the Great Apostle, so venerable for his age and sanctity engaged in such an beautiful im nature, which will ever make its study one of the must refined 
amusement. The Apostle asked him if ne always kept his bow bent! He pleasures of a cultivated mind. 
answered, that would be the way to render it useless. ‘If.’ replied St. John.) The gradual decline of Paganism was, perhaps, a chief cause of the decline 
‘you unbend your bow to prevent its being useless, so do], with respect of classic Art. A new and purer fanth had slowly and silently pervaded the 
to my mind, for the same reasou.” A partridge feeding | have seen in pic- whole mass of European society. ‘I'he ancient religious system was either be- 
tures of the Holy Family and St. Jerome, as well as of St. John. ‘lieved to have been a monstrous fable, or the delusion of evil spirits, and the 
The death of St. John is represented in a singular manner, in accordance jyraceful embodiments of its mythology were looked upon as the residence of 
with another old legend, founded on the following passage in the last chapter’ demons, which it was a virtue to destroy ; so that nota single statue has come 
of the Gospel of St. John: Chap. xxi v. 21, 22 :—** Peter seeing the disciple down to us which has not been mutilated by the hammer of the Iconoclast. 
whom Jesus loved foliowing—said unto Jesus, Lord, and what shall this man Even after the establishment of Christianity, however, as the religion of the 
do! Jesus said unto him, If I willthat he tarry tl! Icome, what is that to state, the artistic spirit appears to have straggled for existence, and early at- 
thee !—then went this saying abroad among the brethren, that that disciple tempts were made to render it subservient to the illustration of Christian 
should not die.” _ jtruth. In the reignof Theodosius the Great, Pacatus advises the emperor to 
I have not yet met with this subject either asa picture or engraving, but in |« jet ingenious artists consecrate their art to sacred subjects, and lay aside 
the ‘ Attribute der Heiligen’ it is alluded to as having been thus pictorially |the fables of the ancients. Let them engrave,” says he, ‘in their temples 
treated :—St. John, habited in the priest’s garments, descends from the altar jand furuins on ivory and marble, and paint in vivid colours the truths of reve- 
into an oper. grave, in which he lays himself down, not in death but in sleep, ation.” It was long after this period that religious Art developed itself in 
until the coming of Christ. attractive forms. ‘The earlier efforts were, many of them, of the very rudest 
There is a picture, by Paul Veronese, which represents the mother of James character, and contained no one element in common with that which had pass- 
and John imploring from our Saviour the highest place 1 heaven for ber two ed away apparently for ever. Christianity appealed to feelings far deeper 
sons (Matth. chap. xx. v. 21); the only example of the subject ! have met than those from which the old religious system had sprung The new life 
with. Except as one of a series of the Evangelists or the apostles, I find St. which it infused into the whole spiritual being of man, the seriousness with 
John a very uncommon subject with the Spanish painters; nor is he any- which it invested #!! occupations, and the awiul responsibilities of an unseen 
where so popular as his namesake, St. John the Baptist, who, in all pictures and cternal world, did not neturelly ally themselves to forms of external beauty. 


in which they are introduced together, takes the precedence. Che rudely carved crucitix, or the stil more unshapely image of the patron 
ane saint, were the only representatives of Christian Art for meny ages. No cir- 

Sculpture. _cumstance could more completely prove the utter decay of Greek Sculptnre 

sah than the fact, that the most deeply interesting of all possible subjects should 

WALKS THROUGH THE STUDI OF THE SCULPTORS , have been for so great a length of time divorced from every e'ement of either 

AT ROME. \\grace or beauty. Inthe great struggle that was going on in the world, the 


The studios of the Roman sculptors are not the least interesting objects simple expression of religious emotion appears to have been all that was aimed 
which the Eternal City presents to the traveller. and they ought to be visited at, while the forms themselves were studiously rendered different from those 
by all who take an interest in the advancement of Art, both on account of the which distinguished the Pagan mythology And yet, as Count Le Grice well 
works of high merit which they contain, and because they afford opportun ties observes, ‘‘ Sacred subjects are far more favourable to the grand im Sculpture 
of judging of the real state of Sculpture throughout Europe. Within a small than even the most felicitous inventions of mythology, or the sublimest cree 
compass there are congregated together a number of enthusiastic artists from al] ations of vainspired poetry. The reality with which religion invests every thing, 
nations, living in the bands of a common brotherhood, and remarkably free from ithe lofty mora! which it inculeates, the deep pathos which it breathes, awaken 
those petty jealousies with which men are apt to look upon those whom they and enlist the strongest emotions of the he art, whilst the unequalled grandeur 
may consider their rivals in the pursuits of life. Rome is well known to pos- of the great events which it records, presents to the pencil of the painter and 
sess peculiar facilities for the study of the Fine Arts. Its collections are alto- |the chisel of the Statuery, objects upon which tu exercise their powers so tran- 
gether unique. Apart from the number of the highest works of autiquity scendent and unearthly, that the most soaring gentus could never have caught 
which they contain, there is such a variety of separate studies of almost every 4 glimpse of them even in his lofuest flights ‘The severity and dignity too of 
description, scattered throughout its vast museums, that no diligent student sacred subjects, are most congenial to the grave characte: of Sculpture, which 
can even walk through them without learning something which he may turn to ‘disdains the litleness of the iguoble themes to which it is sometimes prosti- 
account. Then, again, there is perhaps no city in the world so rich in living tuted by venality or corrupt taste.”” At the period of the revival, the recover- 
models. The ancient Latin tribes still furnish to the artist some of the most ed remains of classic antiquity very soon exercised a powerful influence, which 
perfect of human forms. These advantages, in addition to the rank in society jas been increasing to the present te. 
which the artist occupies, and the facility with which his well-earned fame may Thorwaldsen excelled in religious Sculpture; no one knew better than he 
be spread abroad by the continued succession of visitors, who resort to Rome |how tu invest the most solemn subjects, with beautiful external forms and at 
from all quarters of the world, make the Eternal Ciy the most desirable resi- present the palm must be yielded to ‘Tenerani, who, along with Galli and Ho- 
dence of those who wish to take a high rank in their profession. _ gan, occupy the first place in this department of the Sculptor's Art. Perhaps 

In walking through the more retired streets of the city, we not unfrequently no religious subject more touching was ever executed than Tenerani's great 
encounter large blocks of inarble, placed on either side of the doors of what at bas-relief of the Descent from the Cross, which bas been recently finished for 
first sight might appear an ordinary workshop. On passing the threshold, how- ithe Duke of Torloma’s chapel ; but his chef d’euvre is, beyond all doubt, his 
ever, where you are always politely received, either by the Sculptor himself or colossal statue of the Angel of Death, a work of extraordinary power. The 
one of his workmen, you see before you a number of statues bas-reliefs, or’ figure is represented in a sitting posture, the hands resting upon the knees on 
busts, in all stages of progress, from the rough, damp, clay model, to the most |a scroll end trumpet. The countenance is of the most angelic beauty, but 
perfectly finished work of art. These are sometimes seen of all sizes, fiom expressing all the dignity and solemnity of the awful vocation from which he 
minute marble copies, a foot in height, up to the colossal size of twenty or (appears to have rested but for a moment. It is a religious work in the highest 
twenty-five feet. Amongst the works of forty-six resident Sculptors, there sense of the term, and yet is adorned with a thoroughly classic grace. Before 
must of necessity be a great variety and degree of talent displayed. This| this statue was completed, its effect wes very fine ; it looked like a great stop « 


of 


> 


w 


1849. 
} 
4 a Gothic church, with painted windows and laeraldic emb!ezonments. St.'!variety exists even in the works of individual artists. There is little that is 
, John is seated, expounding the Scriptures, and. five disciples sit opposite to not deserving of some notice, while there is a great deal that is excellent 
4 him, with coarse ugly heads, but most intent and expressive countenances : in Winkelman has divided Greek Art into four styles: the ancient, which pre- 
: 1e background is a money-chest. Someofthe Gothic representations of St ceded the time of Phidias; the grand, which took its origin with that great 
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shadow of some dead ovject. gradually bodying itself before the sight. n-!'studio of Fabris, which we shall notice on account of its magnitude, and the 
finished Sculpture, indeed, seems best adapted for the expression of certain felicity with which so large a subject hes been handled. ‘ The moment 
ideas. No one can look upon the Titanic figures of Morniog on Michael Au- chosen by the artist is when the hands of Milo were caught in the cleft of the 
gelo’s tomys of the Medici at Florence, without being strongly impressed with) tree, and a huge |.on, finding him in that defenceless position, has sprung on 
the fect, that the rough shade, wakening up as it were into a more perfect form _ the captive Athlete, and ts in the act of lacerating the muscle of his thigh. In 
adds greatly to the expression which the artist intended to convey. Religious’ this awful situation the efforts of the surprised Crotonian to disengage his hands 
Sculpture is decidedly on the advance at Rome, and bids fair to surpass all! and defend hinself are truly terrific ; every member of his Herculean frame is 
that has been hitherto achieved. strained to its utmost tension ; and his turgid muscles and swollen veins give 
The application of this branch of the Art to monumental designs, has been) ‘fearful indications of his wonderous strength, and cruel agony of mind and body. 
or more specimens, either completed, or in progress. vu ortunate y the ar-| nance, the eye-ba s seem to roll in wrat and vengeance , and we read in 
tist is not always left tothe inspirations of his own genius, but his resources! his lowering brow his wild and despairing defiance. His grizly hair and beard 
i 2 mens our ands for r 
been contracted for in such a spirit as to leave the ar no alternative but the||whose strength is here exercised with impunity on an ucresisting foe, strikes 
rejection of a lucrative engagement, or the absolute disgrace of his art. This) the beholder with that ** delightful horror,” which, according to Burke, in his 
is a circumstance very much to be deplored, and for which there appears to be) ** Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful,” is the true characteristic effect of 
no remedy, except a more widely spread and correct tas‘e amongst the public ‘the sublime ! 
at large. There are, however, individuals and committees enlightened enough|| The figure is supported by the stump of the tree, which proves fatal to 
to give the Sculptor credit for more knowledge of his profession than they||Milo ; from it hangs the skin of the young bullock, the first trophy of his 
themselves possess; and there are consequently to be tound works of high) strength ; and onthe ground are the wedges that fell from the cleft of the 
character, exhibiting all the excellences of a classic style, combined with deep’ tree, and caused the fatal accident. The lion is portrayed with terrific truth : 
religious sentiment. “y hws claws are deeply buried in the flesh, and the gushing blood-drops are seen 
In the of St. Corso, in by The lion's erect, and his tail seems to 
as recently been erected to the memory of Lorenzo an eralina Mingaccio,| lash his sides with triumphant energy and ruthiess rage. 
which exhibits many excellences, whether we regard the purity of its architec-|| In the naked proportions the artist has displayed an intimate acquaintance 
tural design, or its admirable sculptural decoration. ‘The entablature is sup-'jwith the muscular development of the human frame ; the left leg and the toes 
ported by four Corinthian columns, between which are placed statues of Faith,| grappling the ground are graceful and natural ; and the hands are in the style 
Hope, and Charity. he design and execution of these statues is exceeding-| of Michael Angelo. ‘Ihe conventional treatment of the heir and beard pro- 
iv beautiful, and the drapery well managed. On the attic 1s a bas-relief, con-| duces a fine softened effect of light and shade; there is a breadth and bold- 
sisting of nine &zures, which teil the story in an affecting manner. The spec- uess throughout the whole that accord edmirably with the character of the 
tral form of Seraiina, slirouded in a mantel, who died six years before her hus-| group ; and we have no hesitation in saying that, placed on a pedestal, and 
band Loreozo, appears at the door of the sepulchre towelcume him tu the man-)/seen against the derk blue sky as a back-ground, this colossal group would 
sions of the dead. He seizes her by the hand, while he turns towards his son)|prove singularly imposing.” 
who died three days after him, and who is represented as holdingthe mantle} The restoration o! the magnificent church of St. Paul, which is now proceed- 
of his father. ‘The other figures exhibit the surviving members of the family ‘ing, has afforded opportunities to several of the Roman sculptors for exhibiting 
Gnaccarini has utterly discarded in this monument the detestable modern cos-| ‘their skill in decorative statues. These are marked by certain peculiarities 
tume as altogether unsuited forhis purpose, and has draped and grouped his |which are distinctive of this particular kind of sculpture. The dimensions of 
figures in a most effective manner. \\the edifice, and the position which the work is to occupy, as wellas the direc- 


What we have called the natural style of sculpture is at present by far the) #0n and amount of the light, have allto be taken into account. 


most extensively pursue. It seems to have originated with the German art || Its stated by Rollin, that “ Phidias was not one of those artists who only 


ists, and to be nothing more than a simple expression or a certan peculiari:y know how to handle the tools of their profession; he had a mind adorned with 


in the German mind, which is one of the simplest and most unsophisticated in| all the knowledge that could be useful to a man of his profession, of history, 
Europe ; and a degree of what may be called naturalis.» pervades all the best Poetry, fable, geometry, and optics.” Phidias and Alcamenes once contend- 
productions of the nationa! literature ‘The sentiment may be considered as ed in the production of a statue of Minerva, which was intended to be placed 
the opposi e of the heroic, and it leads them to view every subject in alight al-|! @ public situation. ‘The two statucs were accordingly fiuished and exhibited 
most peculiarly their own. [tis not to be wondered, therefore, that when the) |t® public view. ‘The Minerva of Alcamenes, from its exquisite finish, gained 
sculptor attempts to embody aclassic conception, it should partake of the tinge) all the sulfrages of the people ; that of Phidias, on the contrary, was unani- 
of his own mind. ‘he works of the German artists are, generally speaking,|/Mously rejected on account of its great mouth, distended nostrils, and apparent- 
of ahigh character. here is great freedom and richness of design ; their ly ¢eformed visage. Phidias requested that both statues should be placed al- 
forms are particularly good, and on the whole they may be considered as emi ||ternately in the situation which the successful one was intended to o¢eupy. 
ent'y successful in the developement of subjects ; but there is a want of gener || The contrast between the two was then sufficiently striking. The Minerva 
alization and a deficiency of that grace which gives a charmto classic sculp-| Alcamenes was now thought Insupportable, while the other hed such an alr 
ture. Any one, after studying Gibson's beautilul statues of the grandeur and majesty as to excite universal adiniration. aneedote il- 
Cupid disguised, will be particularly struck with the naturalism im the char | lustrates the necessity of attending to those conditions which are incidental to 
acter of German sculpture on visiting the studios of Troschel or Steinhauser.| decoretive sculpture. It requires great breadth and massiveness of style, as 
The Perseus of the former, and the beautiful group of He:o and Leander of the) | well as great Art in the distribution of its lights and shadows. 
latter, afford abundant evidence of the high degree of excellence to which’) Laboureur has executed a fine statue of St. Gregory the Great, eleven feet 
these artists have attained. ‘The modelling in both is extremely good, and ex-/ eight inches in height, which is intended to be placed in the church of St. Paul. 
hibits great ease and expression ; but stil the eye at once recognises that the||{u the studio it appears coarse and not over well designed ; but from the artist’s 
subjects, though classical, are not rendered ina true classic spirit. ‘The style |nown ability there can be little duubt that it will show to great advantage when 
of both artists, however, is admirably adapted to works of anotherclass, in which |!* is placed on its pedestal. 
a single idea has to be portrayed. We may refer incidentally to the cutting of camcos, as a branch of Roman 
In the same studio with the Perseus, is a statue of a young girl asleep ; and) Att which has recently undergone very considerable improvement. In this de. 
alongside of the Hero and Leander there is an exquisite figure of a child listen-| partinent Saulini has taken the lead, and an examination of his works will casi- 
ing to the sound of a sea-shell, both of which are just as pleasing productions, !y show that they admit of design and finish similar to that of the best bas- 
as one would wish to see. Nearly allied in style to these is a charming!) feliefs. One cause of this advance has doubtless been the practice of making 
statue of a Greek slave sculptured by Mr. Power, an American artist residing) C4meos simply reduced copies of larger works, but Saulini has also a high de- 
in Florence, whose works are not so extensively known as their merits deserve, tee ol talent asan art st, and can render his subject with a degree Ol spirit 
In the execution of busts, the classic has a decided preference over the Ico |,4kin to that of the original. 
nic or natural style. ‘This circumstance was perfectly well known to the an-|| On the whole, we are disposed to consider the present state of sculpture as 
cicnt artists, who in their best works always gave an idealized likeness, which! |bighly satisfactory. It is true, that there are no living artists whose works, in- 
appears to have contained in it not only arepresentation of character, but also) dividually, can be put in competition with those of Canova or Thorwaldsen ; 
the family type of the original. Jt was stated by Posidonius that the descend-| but at the sume time there is a much larger number of men of talent devoted to 
ants of Brutus were to be recognised by their resemb ance to the statue of jthe art than at any former period. Alinost every nation has one or more re- 


their ancestor, yet we know f.om existing remains that the likenesses were! Presentatives of great promise, especially among the younger artists. A cor- 
iteaiiand ° rect taste is more widely spread than it has hitherto been, and the study of 


Count Le Grice says, ‘* The perfection of the sculptural Art does not con-| Classic antiquity is pursued with more ardour. Count Le Grice’s work, which 
sist in making the bust ofany one a faithful transcript of every feature of the| /bas led to the preceding observations, te an important auxiliary to the progres. 
f.ce, but in g ving to the whole the general effect of the individual portrayed,| sive movement which is taking place. To a competent class:cal knowledge he 
and not an absolute mechanical copy of every peculiarity which presents it |/U4l'es an enthusiastic admiration forthe Greek art, and possesses a thorough 
self to the eye or touch. ‘To generalize is to omit all incidental details ; and |insight into its principles. His criticisms consist rather in pointing out excel- 
to modify is to give the features a more perfect type than they in reality pos.|/lences than in denouncing faults ; perhaps to do both would be productive of 
sess By suc: means the expression is rendered more exalted than the living! the greatest amount of good, but situated as the Roman artists are, it is no 
model, and tse features are beau-idealized without losing the likeness.” easy matter to correct imperlections, without inflicting injury on their private 

A thorough mastery of these rules is essentially requisite for the bust sculp-||!nterests. He seems to prefer passing over the bad without notice of any kind, 
tor. Both styles are practised at Rome as a as elsewhere ; - the classic |While what is really good is dealt with in a friendly and liberal spirit. 
as we have «already said, hasa very great advantage over the Icon:c. This 
be easily froma well, known of Canova, The head o/ THE RUINS OF NINEVEH. 
Pope Clement XIII. on bis monument in St. Peter's, is universslly allowed to|} Letters from Constantinople announce that M. Botta has nearly completed 
be the finest Iconic bust in the world. It exhibits every detail in the model,'this discoveries in the subterranean palace of the ancient Nineveh. He was 
and when closely inspected, hes a degree of perfection that is quite wonderful, ‘then on the point of clearing the grand southern facade. The vast entrance 
but from a distance its effects is by no means striking. of this front is entirely cleared : six colossal bulls, with the heads of men, and 

In the modelling of idealized busts no artist of the present day excels Mac | two human statues, also colossal, strangling lions in their arms, form its princi- 
donald. His likenesses are invariably good, and the character of his subject|'palornaments. These sculptures are said to be of great beauty, and as fresh 
js rendered with great force, as well as with true classic taste. His studio con-|'as if executed yesterday. ‘Ihe two bulls in the centre, as seen from the front, 
tains a collection of casts of nearly all his works, and attracts numbers of visi-||form the eutrance-pillars. The animals have inscriptions between their feet, 
tors. ‘ some of which have, however, been cut away by the chisel, so as to leave on- 
It is impossible to give more than a very general view of Roman sculpture,/ly their traces : a circumstance which would seem to indicate that anew dy- 
within our present limis ; but still it would be an act of injustice to pass|/nasty, or a new monarch, a. of the palace, had removed the in- 
over such names as those of Bienaime, Fabris, Wolfe, Laboureur and|'scripions of his predecessors. . Botta is anxious to transport these figures to 


Wyatt, all of whom have produced works of superior merit, There isa gigan-||Paris ; but the physical difficulties are very great. Still, he hopes to remove 
tic group of Milo, of Crotona, twenty-five feet in height, at present in thejthem, on wooden sollers, to the Tigris. which is five leagues from Bhorsabad, 
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—whence they might go, by the first flood, to Bassora, and there be received, ficial one. We have had occasion before now to notice the zeal with which 
on buard a ship of war for France. Tais discovery of M_ Botta’s is one ofthe they engage themselves in the cause either of Music in the abstract or of any 
most valuable which has been made, for many years, in the field of archeolo- benevolent design to which Music can give its aid, and here they were de- 
gy,—svpplying an important link, hitherto wanting, and velieved to be irre- cidedly effective in their object. The beneficiary is altogether unknown here 
coverable, in the history ofthe Arts amongst the earliest civilizations of the in ihe department of Music, and his countrymen are probably best aware of the 
world. It deserves, therefore, some words of further notice, which we collect claims he may have to support through such a means as this; be this as it may, 
from the French papers in general, and the Revue de Paris in particular. The. there was collected an assemblage at the Concert amounting to at least a 
Greek historians and the books of the Old Testament, furnish the very vaguest thousand persons. Among the artists who gare their services, we noticed our 
hints 33tothe condition of Art amongst the Medes, Assyrians, and Babylo-| liberal-hearted little friend Madame Otto, who is sure to be found when the 
nians ; and hitherto no monuments were known toexist by which they were) services are gratuitous and the object isa kind one. On this occasion the 
more fully represented. Unlike the cities of ancient Egypt, which have trans- amiable vocalist found herseif for a few moments in an awkward position, a 
mitted to our times, almost in their integrity, the arts of their builders, the few of the audience being inclined to express displeasure, but the attempt was 
great cities of Central Asia—Susa, Ecbatana, Babylon, Nineveh—have perish- 4" ickly frowned down by the mass of the persons present, who did their best 
ed from the face of the earth, leaving, in the language of ancient prophecy, ‘0 sooth her wounded feelings by loud appiause and by showering upon her 
scarcely one stone upon another. Dreary mounds of rubbish, traversed by) wreaths and bouquets in most prodigal abundance. ‘The cause, we are told, is 
deep and narrow ravines that indicate the lines of the streets, alone mark the! this; her gratuitous services are reckoned on as a matter of course when per- 
sites of these mighty cities. Nineveh, the city of fifteen hundred towers, S0ns cannot get other vocalists without paying forthem. In the affair to which 


whose walls were a hundred feet in height, and had space on their summit for “¢ now refer she remonstrated upon the unfairness of the proceeding, that 
three chariots abreast, seemed more utterly ruined than even Babylon: yet Mesdames Maroncelli, Spohr Zahn, and «ther German vocalists should first be 
from beneath its dust has the long-buried art of the Assyrians been recovered, applied to, and that upon their refusal she should be reckoned upon to a cere 


and an impulse been communicated which may end in bringing, through future aluty, as if she were at the beck and call of any who should demand her ser- 
excavations, our knowledge of the former to something of a level with our un-, ¥ices. if this be so, it is not fair; her kind disposition, her general readiness, 
derstanding of Egyptian Art. M. Botta, as our readers know, is a distinguish- and her vocal talents, deserve better treatment, and we have occasion to know 
ed archeologist, who was consul for the French at Mosul; and there, his that other vocalists who insist more firmly upon remaneration for their services 


neighbourhood tothe ancient Nineveh inspired him with an earnest desire to —reasonable enough, no donbt—have much ill-will towards this good-hearted 
His first attempt was on the little soprano, because she does not sufficiently keep up the esprit de corps with 


try some excavations in the soil of the lost city. 
most conspicuous mass (for the ruins of the various gigantic edifices of old regard to the quid pro quo. 
present now the appearance of separate barren hills), near the village of Nint- German Society,—Concertin Arp or rrs Cuantrasites Funps.—It may 
noah, supposed by tradition to be the tomb of Ninus. Here, however, finding) be scarcely necessary to remind our musical friends of the rich treat which 
only broken bricks aud insignificant fragments, he opened his trenches in the awaits them at the Tabernacle this evening. Like that of the Philharmonic 
sides of another hillock, on whose summit is built the village of Khorsabad,—’ Society it will be chiefly of an instumental description, for in that consists the 
where bricks had been frequently found covered with inscriptions cuneiforin or chief excellence of the German School of Music ; bot the metesiaie whieh 
arrow-headed letter. It was principally the hope of finding other inscriptions, constitute the bill of fare, and the talents of the artists who stand most promi- 
which might help, by comparison, to decipher the cuneiform writings, hitherto pent therein give ample assurance of a classical musical performance. A 
unreadable, that had tempted M. Botta to these explorations. Au Assyrian symphony by Beethoven, an overture by Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and one by 
edifice has been recovered, in a state of unlooked for preservation. On this Yon Weber, of theimselves constitute an entertainment worthy the attention of 
discovery, as our readers know, the French Government supplied M. Botta with the cognoscentt, particularly when played by such an Orchestral strength as that 
the means of continuing his researches, and sent out M. Flandm to make of the Pailharmonic members, and the fine talents of Scharfenberg on the 
drawings of whatever could not be removed. A tolerable yodgment may now, Pjanoforte, and Groneveldt on the Clarionet are universally acknowledged. 
from what is laid open, be formed of the extent and importance of these an- Then by way of relief—speaking techuically—here will be Pico with her re- 
cient constructions. Fifteen halis of this vast paiace, with their correspond: fixed taste in operatic music, and the Amateur singers of German Glee and 
ing esplanades, have been cleared. The rest of the monument, it is made Chorgs, which will render the effair a matter to be both enjoyed and remem- 
quite certain, has been destroyed,—intentionaily however, the stones having) hered. 
been carried off to serve for other buildings. A fortunate accident—that would. : 
seem an evil one at the time—has preserved forus what remains. ‘This por-| MPHOSE OF OUR CIT.ZENS WHO DESIRE A GOOD MEDICINE, will find one 
tion of the palace has been ravaged by fire, which has entirely destroyed only 7 mand justly celebrated Pills of Doctor Brandreth, which have performed cures 
Si ons lem with the assurance that they could dono more. The proper 
useless for new constructions, they have been left where they were ; and thus | ues of these vaiuable Pills, as an anti-bilious and aperie t medicine, are unrivalled ; 
one-third of the edifice remains, to testify of the rest. We have, from time to) *!! Who use them recommend thein ; their virtues surpass ai! eulogy, and must be used 
time, described the sculptures and inscriptions found within its walls ; and we) oraciug ‘but by removing the tative ot weakness, the gross und corrupt humors of the 
announced to our readers the work which, embodying M. Flandin’s drawings,| body. They require no change in the diet,orcure of auy kind Plain directions accom- 
will furnish the details of this curious discovery. 


We may add, that the frag-| pany each box, so that every one is his own competent physician. 
ments thought worthy of being collected and transmitted to France, are nume-|) pow SPIRITS. CAUSED BY THE PRESENCE OF IMPURE HUMORS IN THE 
rous and important enough to load a ship. 


| BLOOD.—iHeaiih is the state of body and mind and renders mere existence a blessing ; 
| any thing short of this is disease. and is Caused by the accumulation of morbid humors 
r | In the Blood, and other juices, vy neglect of vegetable purging. The cure is very sim- 
Mlnsic. j'ple: open the watural diains of the body which nature has provided tor the carrying out 
of ail impurities, will be to foliow. can be 

jety, cul any inconvenience, by the use of Dr. BRANDRETH’s VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL PILLS, 
PHILHARMONIC Soctety.— The third grand Concert of this excellent society; which are known by the Supacionce of thousands, to perfectly cleanse the Blood from 


took place on Saturday evening last at the Apollo Saloon. It was, as usual,’ ali foulness, remove every morbid wticction, and renovate weak and enfeebled constitu- 


‘ lions to perfect health ana vigor. 
attended by a dense multitude of audience, not ove of whom, we will venture!" soiq at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, N.Y., with English, Freneh, 
to say, retired either disappointed or dissatisfied with the entertainment as a, German, Spanish, and Portuguese direciions, and by © 


ve Agent In every place of im- 
portance throughout the worid,eacu Agent having a certificate of agency 
whole. The Concert commenced with Beethoven's ‘ Sinfonia Eroica,” which) ; - 


from Dr. 
was played in the most unexceptionadle manner. A composition by Lind- 


Brandreth, having fac-si:miles of labels on tne Branareth Pill boxes engraved thereon. 

G. B. CLARKE, 
painter for a full band, but with obdligati of Flute, Oboe, Clarionet, Bassoon, || . FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
and Horn, was the next musical piece, in which Messrs. Kyle, Jr, Weiss, | No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
Groneveldt, Reiff, and Trosji, acquitted themselves charmingly. The compo- B CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
ser was evident S scsudeted oth th . f h instrument intro-| e jishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 

s evidently well acquainted wit e genius oF each It | readers of “The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 

duced in the odligati and the artists severally did their parts full just ce. ||mucn below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 

In the second part the overture to * Die Nayaden”’ by Wim. Sterndale Ben-| The style will to of Tryon & Co, with whose es- 
net, was performed—a rare compliment to an English composer, but indirectly| 
atribute to Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who, we believe, was Bennet’s master. Fine Cloth Dress Coats from... ....2--ceseee-eeeeeeeeeee $16,00 to $20,00 


Then came Bochsa’s Dialogo,” a display of Flute and Cilarionet, in which, Bik Cress Pants 6,00 to 8,50 

those two very eminent performers, Kyle, Jr., and Groneveldt received merited) | Satin Vests 3,50 to 4,50 

and unqualified applause. The Concert concluded with the ‘Grosse Fest | 00 

Ouverture aud Sieges Marsch,” by Ferdinand Reis ;—the whole Pants Vests 1,50 to 2,00 
1 '| John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 


y vocaiism of the evening this consisted!) ; G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 
of two airs sung by Madame Arnoult, but as we really cannot speak very | NO ENGIISH FAMILIES Houses to Let on the 4th Avenue.—The eligibly situated 
strongly in their favor we shall say no more concerning them. block of three story houses, on the above Avenue, between 25tn and 26tn Streets, 

But we must not conclude without a word of approbation to Mr. Wigers, who) o Lei.—These buildings are now in progress of completion, they are well built, after 
conducted this concert. It is the too genera ,but mistaken notion, that the oflice, 
of conductor is an easy one, and of no great importance. The musical world) go &c., and afford geuteel residences for private fawilies,—Rent $350—and will be 
know better; it is not the mere beating of time, although ¢hat is not so esay! | for the reception of tenants on the of April next. 
when a whole orchestral force is engaged, as people imagine. The conductor} | The Cars ot the Harlem Railroad pass the dvors every five minutes, by which passen- 
is to be firm, steady,and uniformly regular, except where he has to conduct an ad} Piece, or at his residence, 4th Avenue, 3 doors 
libitum which is to be impressive. His eye must be every where round as well as} from 24th Street. , (Mrs-tf.) 
upon every line of the score ; by that eye he must apprize every member of the 
orchestra of the points he is about to take up. He must watch and enforce 
the pianos,the fortes, the crescendos, the diminuendos, the ralentandos, and all 
other particular effects intended by the composer ; and he must neither suffe: 
himself to be hurried forward by a hasty player, nor retarded by a heavy reader. 
He mus: be the life and soul of the eomposition, and must communicate his 
feelings to the band. 

All this Mr. Weigers did and was, to the fullextent, and we are sure that 
the band felt the full force of his services. In fact he reminded us of the 
efficiency of Prevost, conductor of the French opera at Niblo’s, than whom 
we never observed a finer conductor, nor one who went through his arduous 
duties with more apparent ease. 


Concert or Mason Weinemeyer.—On Monday evening last a Concert 


GERMAN SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
/-NHE GRAND CONCERT, in aid of the Charitable Fund of this Society, will take 
i place or SATURDAY, the 8th of March, 1845, at the Tabernacie,on which occa- 
jsion the followieg eminent taleat will appear, viz:— 
SIGNORA ROSINA Pico, 
MR, WM. SCHARFENBERG, 
MR. THEO), W. GRONEVELDT, (Clarionet.) 
A number of Gentlemen ..mateurs have kindly consented to sing several German 
Chorus: s, and an Orchestra of sixty Performers,composed principally of Members of 
he New York Philharmonic Society, will execute the foilowing pieces, VIZ :— 
The celebrated Symphony in C miaor . . . by Beethoven. 
Overture to Fiegal’s Cave by F. Mende!sohn Burtnolday. 
Overiure to Der Freischuts ..... by C. M Von Weber. 
The Instrumental! Performances be under the direction of MR. U. C. HILL. 
The Concert will commence at 8 o’clock precisely. 
Tickets, at $1 each, may be had at all the principal Music Stores, at the door on the 
evening of the Concert, and of the undersigned :— 
ComMITTRE.—C. H. Sand, Theod. Victor, Wm. Scharfenberg, Dr. Gescheidt, C. R. De- 


it 


was given at Palmo’s Theatre under the foregoing auspices. It was one of the 
Most successful, in point of numbers, that have occurred this season, the Ger- 


gan, H. E. Moring, A Belmont, E:nest Fiedler, F. W. Rakeman, G. Vom Baur, E. Paven- 
stedt, F. A. Spies, Professor Telkampf, F. $. Schlesinger, Charles Perabeau, Pies Hens- 


man community having set themselves seriously to the task of making it a bene- 


chel, A. Rodewald, Leopold Bierwirth. 3t*. 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. 


General Agents for the Unjted States of America, 
JOSEPH FOWLER and R. S. BUCHANAN, 


No. 57 Wall Street, New York. i} 


VIHYSICIAN, 
W. Francis, Esq., M.D, No.1 Bond Street. 


SUKGEON, 
J.C, Beales, Esq., M.D., 543 Broadway. 
DANKERS, 
The Bank of Commerce. 
SoLictror, 
Charles Edwards, Esq., 51 Wali Street. 

The undersigned are now autho ized to receive proposals for insurances on single and 
joint lives, for survivorship annuiies, , at she same rates they ae taken 
dou—which they are ready to efl.ct at vace, without primary refereace to the Court of 
Directors. 

The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in Perfect security, arising | 
from a large paid up Capital, totally independent of the premium tuud,—in the | 

Triennial distribution of eiguty per ceut ,or four-fifths of the P. ofits, returued to the 
Policy noldérs,—whicn, at tueir option, will be paid | 

In Cash, or applied in auguientation of the sucn insured, or in reduction of the annual 
premium. 


Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a Single Life. 
Age,next — For ONE | For SEVEN | For whole Life joa For whole Life | 
day. ei 


Year, Years. proiits, with protits. 
20 92 96 17 1 92 
25 | 93 1 U3 1 92 | 217 
30 1 06 1 13 219 2 48 
35 1 is 1 25 2 55 | 2 58 
40 1 1 44 3 00 3 39 
45 1 55 1 30 3 61 | 4 U8 
30 201 241 441 4 99 


The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists 
of a highly respectable body of Proprietors, who, independently of the laige paid-up) 
Capital and accumulated protits of the Company, are individuaily liable, to ths extentof| 
their respective snares, for all tho Company's engagements. The period of its catst-| 
ence, FORTY YEARS, the responsibility of its proprietors, and the amount of its capi'al, 
constitute an unexceptionabie securicy that the engagements of the Coinpany will be! 
strictly fulfilled; aud when it is considered that the fulfilment of the engagements of a 
Life Uffive is seldom called for util twenty, thirty or forty years after tuose engage 
ments have been contracted, it will be felt that not only the present but the future sta- 
bility of the Company is of paramount importance to the policy holder. 
The requisite forms for etiecting lusurauces, and ail information relative therete, may 
be obtained of the Company’s tull)-empowered Agents. 


JOSEPH FOWLER, ) 
Mr.1-tf.J S. BUCHANAN, 48euts. 57 Wall-street. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
OWLER'S Free PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF TITE BUSTS AND SKULLS: 
of distinguished men, criminals, and rare animals,—No. 131 Nassau Street,—where| 
may also be had FOWLER'S PHRENOLOGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a! 
Mouthly work of 32 pages, having an extended circulation, and becoming lnguly popular ;) 
PIIRENOLOGY applied to Education and Self-lmprovement, and Matrimouy, Memory,, 
Hereditary Descent, &c. &c. PURENOLOGICAL BUSTS for Learners, | 
ar PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions: 
for Self-lmprovement, the Preservation and Restoration of Ileaith, the Management 
Chilaren, &c. Probably no other way can mouey be better spens than in obtaining thas 
knowledge of one’s seif, and of human nature given by tiis science of man, (Mri-im. | 


CILESSMEN. | 
UST RECEIVED FROM CANTON DIRECT, an assortment of Splendidiy Carvec 

Ivory CHESSMEN, wich highly oruaumented Boards for Chess or Backgammon, and, 

for sale by 


| |the Soctety. 


|] LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, a ful! sett of Volumes of the Albion from the 
1 commencement of 1833; they are in good order and wiil be sold ata reasonable 
‘irate. Addiess D. £. at this Office. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF LONDON. 
26 CORNUILL. 
Empowered by Act of Pariiament. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
General Agent for tue United States of America, 
J. LEANDER sSTAK«, No. 62 Wall street, New York. 
Physiciaus to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY kODGERS, M.D, 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. 
BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK, 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, 20 Wall-street. 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and lower 
‘han the scale auopted by many London offices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds 
the amount of premum pard—atter the lapse of a year. 

Persons insuied in the United States on the scale of * participation,” enjoy the im 
portant advantage of sharing in the whole business of the society, which in Great Bri- 
cain is very extensive. 

The public are respec:fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution —iheir tables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afforded 
oy their Loan department—belore deciding to insure elsewhere. 

Pamphlets containing the last Annual Keport, and the Society’s rates, together with 
vlank forms, and the fullest information ,may be obtained upon application to tne General 


Agent. 


A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o’clock, P.M. Fee paid 
J. LEANDER STARR, General agent, Resident in N. York. 
62 Wali-street, Jan. 7, 1845. Jan.11-tf. 
-OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomace by Mr.Giljott. It possesses a greater 
jegree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a nore durable charac- 
ter. 

The style in which these Pens ure put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
sountry, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 

The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


View of the Jet at 
Fountain in the Park, New York, 
in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American pubiic. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new erticle of Barrel Pen, com- 
bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
Advertisements for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 
office of 
MASGN & TUTTLE, 
38 Wiliam Street, (Merchants’ Exchange,) 
And transmitted to any paper in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEST INDIES. 


NS This Agency, which has been some time established and is now in successful ope- 


ration, will be found useful to those who wish to Advertise, in any of the Country News- 


|\papers, as by this medium Cousideratie Jabor,expense and delay is saved to the Ad- 


om WILLIAM JACKSON, 177 Broadway. ||vertiser, for in whatever number of papers an advertisement may ve erdered to appear, 
PaRIMENTS OR BUAKD.—A couple of geatiemen or a lady |9Mly one copy of ls required, while the charge is the same as made by the respective 


A and gentleman may imect wih very supertor permanent accommodations by apply- 
B gat No. 137 Hudson Street, St. Joan's Park. Tne most satisfactory references will be} 


M". W. R. BRISTUOW,Piofessor of Music, &c , would be very hippy to receive afew, 
pupiis on the Organ or Viauo Forte. For terms &c., apply at 95 Eidiidge-street | 

LNov. 23-6 


Lessons in Harmony, Compesitou, &c. 


RAVER, 46 Chatham Strect, New York, dealerinimported Havana and Principe! 

e Segars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manufac 
tured Tobacco. Ap. 20-ly. | 
INTRODUCTION, 
Public Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 

HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marive Telegraph Flags, and Semaphoric 
T Signal Book, having supplied above two tnousand sail of American vessels, luciud:| 
ing the Goverument Vessels of War and Kevewue Cutters, informms the Commercial! 
Mercantile, and ‘Trading interests of New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets of} 
Telegrapa Flags, with Desiguatiag Telegraph Numbers, and Signal Books for Ships, | 
Barques, Brigs, Schooncrs, Sioops, aad Steamboats, for Jifteen dollars, complete for con-| 

versation. 

Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of their! 
building for the purpose of facilitating the operations of his Semaphoric Telegraph sys-| 
tem of Marixe Signals, aud in conjunction with Mr. A. A. LeeGcert, of the Telegraphs in 
Wall-street, at the Narrows, and tne iighlands, It is contemplated to turaisi the several 
Pilot Boats with se's of the Marine Sigaals, bv which means, the earliest information of} 
vessels’ arrivals will be anuousced fromthe olling, andthe Telegraj h Numbers displaye j, 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as asnounced from below. 

Vessels on approaching tue land from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation, 
Flag, and show their Telegrapt Designating Numbers, and to keep them dying until they, 
have passed the Telegraph Stations below. } 

Signal Book (a pocket edition) wiilbe furnished each owner of all those vessels in the} 

ssession of the Marine Telegraph Flags, gratutiously. } 

Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, ana Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A, 
Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undeisigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s Office’ 
67 Wall-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor. | 

New York, Sept. 1., 1844. / 


mc P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above—Schooners 
dbclow—Brigs’, alone. So. 7. 


jyublishers. 


NW7_A File of all the principal Papers published in the United States and Canada is kept at 
the Office, with a List of Terms, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties through which 
the several papers circulate. 30-tf. 

ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr enhouse planis of all the most 


| jesteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Nerbacious Piatuts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 


Orders tor Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

N..— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen supplied With expeiienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with 
ces. Ap. 20-tf. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
| matin FOR ANY AMOUNT on all the Branches of 
TIE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, and 
THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RIchH’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanuver-St. 
Also, BILLS on the DANK O? BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LUNDON, and its 
Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Jri8-6m. 


can be obtsined of 


UNITED STATES MAIL. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. 
HE Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No. 1, North 
River, foot of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 4 o’clock, 


Passengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars orbaggage, 
immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wharf. 
hes oe persous are forbid trusting any one onaccount of the above boats or owners. 
ay 11-tf. 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. } 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee. 
Streets, on the site of the old memerees ploce,ens of the oldest tavern stands in this, 
section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super | 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, | 
And it is believed that the accom:uodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling’ 
public, if they desire GooD FAKE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and! 
well ventilated apartments, to inake it their home during their stay in the city. } 
The House at Furniture are entirely new. The builcing was erected last year, under the! 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in allits internal arrange-| 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and! 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
art of the House has been appo:tioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
ached. They are situatedin pleasant paits of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
rangement are inferior to no apartments of a similar characterinany Hotel West of New 
York. 

In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, and be is confident that in all cases, those who — with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatistied, either with Weir fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with Ais Terms 

The *McGrecor House” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and) 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. ‘Travellers who desire} 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at ali times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Read Depot and 


at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage tothe House, free of charge. 
UP Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 
¢ion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 


Vica, Nov 1, 1843, 


JAMES McGREGOR, (Mar, 9-tf 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
pe Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz:— 


Ships. | Masters. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| Yor Liverpeol. 
Cambridge, |W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
|| Engtand, 'S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 46, Dec. 16, April 16 


Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, \July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, AG Furber, Aug. J, Dec. 1, April Sept. 16, Jan-16, May "16 
New York, | Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16,*Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 4, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 (Oct. 16, #€b. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) iD. G. Bailey. jSept.16, Jan. 16, May 16)Nov. Mar. 1, July 2 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vesse/s in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of ‘character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description wil] be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For freigit or passage, apply to 

tine GOODIIVE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
€.H MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & Uo., Liverpoo 


Feb. 3. 
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REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT 
(P.M. 
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